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CARRYING SURVIVORS FROM THE TENT TO THE LAUNCH. 


THE AMERICAN AMR Gr C EXPEDITION, 


The Empress Eugénie is at Carlsbad, where she dili- 
gently drinks the waters of the Schlossbriinnen. Hvery- 
one knows and reverences this Mater Dolorosa of our 
latter days, clad in her long black cloak, and leaning on 
the ebony cane that is meant for use rather than ornament. 
She is accompanied by M. Piétré and Madame Bourbaki, 
and is attended by Dr. Loudon, a Hungarian Jew, who is 
one of the cleverest physicians of his generation. 


The Bonanza millions are destined to enrich Italy, and 
Miss Eva Mackay becomes Princess Colonna. She could 
hardly have chosen a more ancient or more honourable 
family, and there is a certain fitness in the idea that the 
wealth of the New World is destined to repair the fortunes 
of that stately Roman house, whose patronymic is a 
synonym for all that is patrician and princely. 


A few years ago, immedately after our war with 
Abyssinia, Queen Victoria was very kind to a little Prince 
of that country, who came over here for education; and 
when the poor child died from the effects of our uncon- 
genial climate, she had him buried at Windsor, in St. 
George’s Chapel. King John knows on which side his 
bread is buttered; and has just sent three Envoys to 
England bearing presents for her Majesty in the shape of 
a young male elephant and a large monkey. These 
animals were landed at Osborne on Wednesday morning ; 
and if the inhabitants of Vectis were not deeply impressed 
with the solemnity ofthe occasion, the Envoys were, and 
that was quite sufficient. 


Outcast New York is attracting quite as much at- 
tention as Outcast London, and the authorities are dili- 
gently endeavouring to scotch the evil before it becomes 
too unwieldy. A Commission has been appointed by 
Governor Cleveland, and some interesting facts have been 
elicited, as well as hosts of harrowing details of misery 
and overcrowding. A dying child told the inspector that 
she was glad to go, because there would be more food for 
her brothers and sisters. Chromos and common prints 
were observed on the walls of even the most poverty- 
stricken rooms, but in only one instance was a book seen, 
and that was in the possession of a coloured laundress, 
whose two children were learning lessons while she plied 
her iron. 


The devastation caused this summer by locusts in 
Central Spain is something appalling, and British farmers 
may cease to grumble at the woes that beset them when 
they hear that their confréres in one single Spanish pro- 
vince have lost no less than two million pounds sterling 
through the ravages of these devouring hosts. The 
peninsular authorities should borrow a leaf from the book 
of our rule in Cyprus, and pay for the collection and de- 
struction of locust eggs, if the plague is to be averted in 
future seasons. 


A few years ago, Bosnia and the Herzegovina were 
names much bandied about, though only the haziest 
notions prevailed as to the whereabouts of the countries 
they represented. Those who study the history of their 
own time are more likely to remember that the dogs of 
war and insurrection were loose in those regions between 
1875 and 1879, than to know that a couple of English 
ladies, Miss Irby and Miss Johnstone, have been levelling 
up the position of their own sex in Bosnia ever since 1869. 
Thirty-two destitute girls at a time have been under their 
care in an orphanage at Serajevo, and diligently educated 
in all right principles and womanly duties, though no 
attempt is made to induce them to leave the Greek Church, 
which is the orthodox religion of the country. They are 
much sought after in marriage, and as school-mistresses, 
but money is lacking, and Miss Irby finds herself obliged 
to apply to the British public for funds wherewith to carry 
on her good work. Only £400 year is required, or about 
£12 10s. for each orphan, and Messrs. Twining are ready 
to receive and forward subscriptions. 


An extremely brave and daring deed was performed 
at Eastbourne on Monday by Miss Kate Munroe, the 
well-known comedy actress and vocalist. Miss Munroe, 
preferring to take her bath in the open ocean than at the 
spot affected by the bathing-machines, went some little 
distance from shore to have her morning swim. A youth, 
aged fourteen, more bold than experienced, had mis- 
calculated his strength, and probably urged on by the 
tide, had gone a great deal farther from the beach than 
he had any right to. He was endeavouring to return, 
and with what little breath he had to spare screaming for 
help, when Miss Munroe, noticing him in trouble about 
250 yards off, swam to his rescue and held him up, entirely 
exhausted, until a boat reached them. 


Although poor ‘‘ Bloody Mary” felt the loss of Calais 
so grievously, everybody knows that she has been long 
avenged by English trainers and jockeys, who have pene- 
trated to the very heart of France and taken almost com- 
plete possession of Chantilly. There, a few years ago, died, 
full of years and honours, a member of the syndicate of 
Chantilly, Thomas Carter, the first English trainer that 
settled in France (in'the service of Lord Henry Seymour) 
after the institution of the French Jockey Club. There, 
too, on the 14th inst., died the ‘‘ doyen” or ‘‘ father,” as 
we say, of all the English jockeys in France; his name 
was Flatman, recalling memories of the celebrated ‘‘ Old 
Nat” (Elnathan Flatman). He had lived for a long while 
in retirement at Chantilly, but he did good work in his 
day for Prince Mare de Beauvau and M. H. Delamarre ; 
he rode the Duc de Morny’s Démon in the first race for 
the Grand Prix (1863), and he would, no doubt, have 
ridden Vermout the next year, when Blair Athol was 
beaten, but that Bois-Roussel, being considered the better 
of M. Delamarre’s pair, was consigned to him. 
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The Abbé Liszt, who has just been struck with blind- 
ness, is an extraordinarily eccentric old man. Although 
upwards of seventy years of age, he insists that his 
pupils—he takes only a very select few now—shall call 
him by his first naine, Franz; and he endears himself to 
them by many acts of encouragement and kindness. The 
brilliant pianist has a special weakness for tomatoes, and 
lately received anonymously from London a huge case of 
them, probably sent by some appreciative pupil who has 
scored an artistic success in this country. 


Some time ago Londoners were surprised at the sight 
of an itinerant organ-grinder in a suit of sombre but 
aristocratic livery. On the organ was printed the enticing 
legend ‘‘For Charity,” and it was accompanied by an 
obviously disguised but evidently gentleman-like young 
man, who knocked at street doors, and after an interview 
with the proprietors of the houses went away in most 
cases eminently satisfied with the results of his visits. 
Emulating the example of the metropolitan collector, two 
musicians are now perambulating the favourite resorts on 
the south coast ostensively gathering money to be devoted 
to charitable objects. Whatever may be the ultimate 
destination of the money they receive, these tuneful twins 
excite plenty of curiosity wherever they go. One wearsa 
black muffler tied round his mouth and a black wig, and 
the other blue spectacles and a slouch hat; they travel 
with a piano fixed on a low cart drawn by a donkey, and 
manage to attract large and no doubt remunerative crowds, 
At the Eastbourne Theatre, Miss Kate Vaughan’s dramatic 
company playing the Gaiety burlesque ‘‘ Fra Diavalo ” 
parodied the performance of these mysterious musicians, 
to the extreme delight of a local audience that included 
the anonymous benefactors of the unrevealed charity. 


Any litigant has a perfect right to appear in person 
and conduct before the Law Courts any case in which he 
or she is plaintiff or defendant, dispensing with profes- 
sional aid. How competent Mrs. Weldon is to argue and 
cross-examine has been proved beyond all doubt by her 
perseverance and her successes, But she appeared at 
Lambeth Police Court on Monday to make an application 
to the presiding magistrate on behalf of some other party 
alleged to have been ill-used. In thus acting Mrs. 
Weldon is clearly infringing the rights of lawyers and 
advocates, and, though her advice and assistance as a 
juris-consult may be invaluable, yet the privilege of ap- 
pearing in Court on behalf of clients is at present confined 
to the other sex, and to those who pay large duty to the 
Inland Revenue for the certificate to practise. Maybe no 
lawyer will be found bold enough to enter into a contro- 
versy on the subject with the litigious lady, but the Judges 
and magistrates have the power in their own hands, and 
can exercise it by refusing to listen to any one not 
properly qualified. 

We do not need the deserted appearance of the London 
streets, the long lines of luggage-laden cabs proceeding to 
the stations, the advertisements of rival companies 
advertising their readiness to take everybody everywhere 
and back at an infinitesimal cost, to know that the tourist 
is about. <A little paragraph in the country papers calling 
attention to the death of a tree planted some years ago 
by her Majesty is sufficient reminder of that fact. The 
tree, originally healthy and well, slowly succumbed under 
a malady which was beyond the art of arboriculturists to 
minister to. It was a malady which boasts of no especial 
name, but may be designated as the cutting-your-initials- 
on-barks-of-trees, and slicing-off-twigs-as-a-memento-of- 
your-travels mania. All lovers of trees will read with 
pleasure the announcement which now appears through 
the length and breadth of the New Forest, that bringers 
about of this same malady will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour. It may raise a smile at first, for all the 
demonstrators who have ever demonstrated, each armed 
with a clasp-knife, could do little to the glorious forest as 
a whole; but there can be no doubt but that some of the 
show trees, such as ‘‘ the Queen of the Beeches,” that poem 
for a painter, that picture for a poet, would in a few years 
fall a victim to the entwining of ‘‘’Arry’s” initials with 
those of ‘‘’Arriet.” 


The initial cutters have, it must be admitted, excellent 
authority on their side, for in Shakspeare’s most charming 
comedy, the offence which the New Forest authorities are 
determined to stamp out, is regarded as a dainty feat on 
the part of a delicious heroine. And though ‘“W. F. G., 
1883,” most certainly annoys, yet with age a tinge of 
romance comes over the most unpoetical of carvings. We 
have in our memory initials with the date 1731 carved on a 
mantelpiece in an old house in the Weald of Kent. What 
manner of man was this who dared to hack away at his 
host’s marble? Surely aruffler of the period, maybe with 
a weakness for taking to the road in times of financial 
depression. And on the Great Pyramid quite recently 
was to be seen an English name with the solemn date 1649 
attached. Who was he who, when his country was cutting 
off his King’s head, laid himself quietly down in the 
Egyptian sun and carved his name ? 


Surely a daily contemporary is incorrect in stating 
that neither Royalty nor Literature, including Art, 
‘“‘makes ” country resorts in England, Our contemporary 
admits Brighton ; but there are others besides that price- 
less boon to London by George IV. which owe their 
popularity to the Royal Family. Who ‘‘made” Wey- 
mouth? You can but answer George ITI. Who ‘‘ made” 
the Isle of Wight? Most certainly her present Majesty 
the Queen. Take the Highlands. They were “made,” in 
the first place, by Sir Walter Scott; but their popularity 
was enormously enhanced amongst those who could not 
undergo an examination in Waverley or Rob Roy by her 
Majesty’s visits north. Broadstairs was undeniably 
“‘made”~ by Charles Dickens. Thackeray ‘‘re-made” 
Tunbridge Wells. Exmoor is for the most part traversed, 
“‘Lorna Doone” in hand, by lovers of Blackmore. The 
list could be easily expanded, but the above is sufficient 
to show that the speculative builder and the imaginative 
doctor are not responsible for all our holiday haunts. 


their country—even boast of it. 


Grouse, once more, is in the mouths of men, in more 
senses than one; and once more the question is heard: 
““What is the French for ‘grouse’?”? Somebody says: 
“**eoq de bruyére’”’; somebody else, more correctly: 
“«There isn’t any; they haven’t that particular fowl, and 
so they can’t have any native name for it. ‘Coq de 
bruyére’ is a larger fowl of a different sort altogether.” 
Poor France! No word for ‘ grouse,” no word for 
“comfortable,” no word for “home”! No grouse, no 
comfort, no home! And yet Frenchmen speak well of 


A few words on swimming, which is a very season- 
able topic just now. There is no accomplishment about 
which so many wrong ideas prevail, especially among 
ladies, and more especially. among ladies who know 
nothing of it from personal experience. A man or boy, 
who can swim, they seem to think, can swim any dis- 
tance, without any preparation, for any length of time, 
under any conditions of wind, weather, water, tide, or 
current; can save himself and his whole family in case of 
boat accident or shipwreck; and, so far as he himself is 
concerned, is as safe from drowning as Jonah was in the 
whale’s belly. There never was a greater mistake. Hvery- 
body, of course, should learn to swim, as it may be very 
useful on occasion, when water is deep and distances are 
short, and weather and temperature are not too much for 
flesh and blood; but, as a general rule, it is only by the 
most constant practice, so as to keep the proper muscles 
in play, to husband the breath, to get the body inured to 
the unusual element, and so on, that a man who ‘‘ knows 
how to swim” with the most perfect knowledge is 
rendered fit for more than a few hundred yards of swim- 
ming at a moment’s notice. So little isa man naturally 
adapted for making progress in the water, that even 
a Beckwith, though amphibious apparently, would be 
puzzled to swim his two miles within the hour, even 
under favourable circumstances. 


Hats off to Miss Julia Green! Most certainly! For 
Miss Julia Green has for the second year in succession 
won the gold medal presented by the Portsmouth Swim- 
ming Club, and again bears the title of Lady Champion. 
Miss Green won the Highty-Hight Yards Race last week 
in the very creditable time of 1 min. 12sec., while Miss 
Annie Thompson and Miss Alice Gore followed her home 
with the times of 1 min. 23 sec. and 1 min. 24sec. respect- 
ively. This is very gratifying, as is the fact that no less 
than eleven ladies started for therace. Rememberingin how 
many emergencies arising from boating partiesit has flashed 
across the male mind ‘‘if anything does happen, not one 
of the ladies can swim,” and remembering what additional 
nervousness has been created by the thought, we hail Miss 
Green Lady Champion of Portsmouth with pleasure, and 
would gladly record similar performances in every city 
and town of the United Kingdom. 


What is a ‘‘jubilee year” ? In Leviticus it is written: 
“Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof : 
it shall be a jubile (sic) to you.” And so it is generally 
understood that a ‘‘jubilee’” is a quinquagesimal cele- 
bration. But horse-racing circles probably care little for 
Leviticus or for custom (unless in the shape of ‘‘ gate- 
money”); so that the ‘‘Jubilee Prize of Baden” is 
advertised to be run for on the 25th inst., ‘‘in remem- 
brance of the foundation of the Baden Races in 1888.” 
That is to say, twenty-five years (for the Franco-German 
war caused a cessation of the racing for one year) are the 
interval assigned by the racing gentry of Baden for the 
fixture of a ‘‘jubilee.’’ Nothing is said in the announce- 
ment about the disinterested M. Bénazet, who farmed 
the celebrated gambling-place at Baden and, seeing with 
the eye of a general how horse-racing would pair with the 
other gambling and breed profits to his advantage, set 
horse-races, accordingly, a-going, and astounded simple 
folk by his munificent contribution of more than £3000. 
Surely the Jubilee Prize might include at least a pack of 
cards or a silver ‘‘rake” in memory of the generous 
Bénazet. 


By-the-way, there is the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Jubilee,” too, 
which it was not quite according to Leviticus and Cocker to 
set for 1884, if the ‘‘ Abolition Act” was passed in 
1833. Asfor the gentlemen who have ‘‘ written to the 
papers”? about glorious Granville Sharp and Lord Mans- 
field’s decision in 1772, saying that ‘‘Sharp was the 
friend, not Codlin,” and that ‘‘it is not the jubilee, but 
the centenary of emancipation”’ (though it is not exactly 
either) ‘‘ that should be celebrated,” they seem to forget 
that the object of ‘‘ jubilee” is the Act of 1833. Granville 
Sharp ought to have (and has in the imagination of 
thousands) a monument as high as the stars; and by all 
means let him and the decision he obtained from Lord 
Mansfield be commemorated by as many ‘‘’tenaries” as 
possible. But there is no reason why there should not be 
a ‘‘jubilee”” for the Act of 1833 without any disrespect 
towards Granville Sharp or any forgetfulness of the 
judgment delivered by Lord Mansfield. = =~ 


The ‘‘ Cornstalks,’”’ as the Australians are familiarly 
called, carried batting to a pitch beyond the experience or 
even imagination of man, in the first innings of their 
cricket-match against England at the Oval the other day. 
And yet,such extraordinary scoring in a manner defeats 
itself ; for if the other side make any fight at all, and the 


-time of playing be not extended beyond three days, a 


“draw” and not a victory is the inevitable result. Mem.: 
Don’t score too many. 


Hisenach is to be the birthplace of a new Reformation, 
but its Luther has not yet come forward. The German 
student is the being who intends henceforth to be a law 
unto himself, and he aims at the abolition of duelling, and 
proposes in future not to’ live beyond his means. If to 
these good resolutions he would only add some limitation 
in the number of his bocks of beer, there would be less 
temptation to extravagance and fewer occasions of 
dispute, 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

Duke Arthur the Second, whose body was buried in peace at 
Strathfieldsaye on Tuesday, was in no sense of the term an 
ordinary man. He inherited much of his illustrious sire’s 
shrewdness and blunt common-sense, qualities which might 
have won him renown for deep. sagacity had he been called _ 
upon or had he cared to take part in the business of statecraft. 
His greatest misfortune was to be the son of his father and 
burdened with the tremendous weight of a mighty name. 


The late Duke of Wellington was a very kindly gentle- 
man, perfectly simple and unaffected in his manners, a pleasant 
conversationalist, and a sayer of drolly humorous sayings. 
He was rather eccentric, and so deaf that it was slightly 
difficult to converse with him even through the medium of an 
acoustic walking-stick which he latterly carried. When the 
time comes to be personally anecdotic about him, those I 
fancy who will have the most to say concerning the faits et 
gestes of Duke Arthur the Second will be Dr. W.H. Russell, 
Mr. Boehm, R.A., Mr. Birkbeck, M.P., and those who have 
had the honour to meet the Duke at the Viscountess Comber- 
mere’s luncheon parties, and especially at the table of General 
Edward Lowe, the last surviving son of Sir Hudson Lowe. At 
the residence of General and Mrs. Lowe ‘‘ His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington”? was (by his own special desire) unknown. 
He was only ‘‘ Mr. Wellesley,”’ and, under that cognomen, was 
full of caustic fun. 


Youthful readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Charlotte 
Bronté’? may take note of the circumstance that the very old 
gentleman of seventy-eight who has just passed away was the 
self-same Marquis of Douro about whom the Bronté girls 
were so fond of inditing closely-written sheets of semi-mystic 
prose. ‘Lo these fervid sisters, pining in their wild Yorkshire 
home, the eldest son of Duke Arthur of Waterloo appeared in 
the light of a Hero of Romance. But there never was anything 
romantic about him, either as Marquis of Douro or as Duke of 
Wellington. He had a tolerably large crop of wild oats to 
sow when he was young; and I believe that one of the most 
familiar phrases in modern English speech was first used by 
Duke Arthur the First with reference to some business com- 
plications in which his son and heir was mixed up. ‘I’. M. 
the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr, —_, 
and declines to interfere in circumstances over which he has 
no control.’? Such were the terse terms of a note written, I 
think, about 1839 or 1840. I can remember no earlier 
occurrence of the phrase. 


Mem.: In the list of the distinguished personages present 
at the funeral at Strathfieldsaye, I note the name of the 
Reverend George Robert Gleig, sometime Chaplain-General 
of the Forces. Mr. Gleig fought as a subaltern with the first 
Duke in the Peninsula, in 1812. He served in the American 
War in 1814-15, and, after being severely wounded, went back 
to Oxford and took holy orders, and he is now eighty-eight 
years of age. 


Of some news itis commonly said that ‘it is too good to 
be true ;’’ and of that saying one is reminded by the announce- 
ment in so serious a journal as the Times that the problem of 
aerial navigation has at length been solved, and that the sur- 
prising fact has been communicated to the French Academy of 
Sciences by M. Hervé Mangon. It is explicitly stated that a 
method of steering balloons has been invented by a captain of 
engineers named Renard, who, in conjunction with a Captain 
Krebs, has been experimenting in a large inclosure in the 
wood of Meudon. The difficulty to be overcome was the con- 
struction of an engine combining sufficient power with ade- 
quate lightness, and this, it is alleged, has been done: the 
propeller of the balloon being set in motion by a machine 
composed of a series of accumulators providing a force of ten- 
horse power for several hours, 


It is further asserted that, on the Ninth instant, a balloon 
ascent was made at Meudon in the presence of a large number 
of persons. The ‘‘aerostat’’ passed over Meudon and pro- 
ceeded to Villebon, where, to the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, ‘‘the balloon was seen to turn a semicircle, and return 
to its starting-point in the teeth of a slight breeze. The 
balloon went and returned exactly to the spots fixed upon 
beforehand.’’ If this statement be true (and the Balloon 
Society of Great Britain will lose no time, I should say, in 
sifting the matter), the greatest of social and, it may be, 
political revolutions is at hand. The secret of aerial navigation 
could not long be kept; and every nation would be able to 
participate in the all but exact fulfilment of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin’s prophecy :— 

Soon shall thine arm, undaunted Steam, afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the realms of air, 
But the pleasing philosopher and didactic poet who died in 
1802 was only thinking of the possibilities of steam. Elec- 
tricity ‘‘up in a balloon’’ was beyond his purview. 


The ‘‘silly season’? having begun in real earnest, the 
newspapers are, as a necessary consequence, full of instruc- 
tive and amusing matter; and we shall be spared, for a few 
weeks at least, from the dully drenching downpour of Parlia- 
mentary wrangle, jangle, and ‘‘jobation.’’ A mostinteresting 
discussion on the subject of Alcoholic Drinks is in animated 
progress in the leading journal; and although many old 
arguments, old fallacies, old crotchets, and old hobbies are 
being trotted out again, a formidable array of facts, figures, and 
opinions, well worth attentive study, are being brought to the 
front. The contest is, for the nonce, chiefly between the Total 
Abstainers and the advocates of what is called ‘‘ moderate 
drinking.’” 


A very large amount of information on this deeply interest- 
ing topic will be found in a book recently published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, called ‘‘The Foundation of Death: a Study of 
the Drink Question,’’ by Axel Gustafson. This gentleman is, 
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I believe, a Swedish journalist who, as is the habit of Scandi- 
navians of culture, writes and speaks our language as well as 
he does his own. M. Axel Gustafson has also resided long in 
the United States, so that he is in every way qualified as a 
student of the Great Drink question. 


I do notagree with any one of the gentleman’s conclusions ; 
and I have not much more faith in the soundness of the axiom 
quoted from a Dr. Hofeland, who says that ‘‘ generally 
speaking, death is not a change undergone in a moment, but a 
gradual passage from a condition of active to a condition of 
latent life.” But this is not the place for controversy. All I 
can do is to advise earnest people to read Mr. Gustafson’s 
book (although it is one of nearly’six hundred pages, and the 
thermometer is at eighty-five in the shade), and to compliment 
him on the extraordinary industry and acumen which he has 
displayed in collecting facts and figures in support of his 
theories. As he truly observes, ‘‘the world literature of 
alcohol is enormous’’; and Mr. Gustafson seems to have con- 
sulted over three thousand works bearing on Drink and the 
Drink question. 


“Tt is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little 
infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other.’’ TI quote 
thecomplete Baconian sentence for the reason that ‘‘F. V. P.,”’ 
(Manchester), draws attention to an apposite and beautiful 
passage in ‘‘ King Lear’? (v. 2) :— 

Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all, 


A lady kindly reminds me of another parallel passage in 
Jeremy Taylor :—‘‘ For as soon as a man is born, that which in 
nature only remains to him is to die.” 


Compare Seneca :— 


What is death but a ceasing to be what we were before? We are kindled 
and put out; we die daily. Nature that begot us expels us, and a better and 
a safer place is provided for us. 


‘1D. B.”’ wishes to know whether I am aware that in Aber- 
deen a pavior’s rammer is called, among working people, ‘‘a 
bishop,’’ and what is the origin of so peculiar an application 
of the word. Well, ‘‘bishop’’ means several things besides 
‘‘ epi-skopos,’’ the overlooker or superintendent of a flock of 
Christian people. According to the American humourist, Mr. 
J. G. Saxe, one of the terms for a lady’s ‘‘ dress-improver’’ is 
a ‘‘bishop.’’ ‘‘Bishop,’? again, is a beverage composed of 
burned wine, sugar, lemons, and so forth ; and ‘‘ to bishop” is 
aterm of farriery signifying the use of deceptive arts to make 
an old horse appear like a young one. But why a pavior’s 
rammer should be known in Aberdeen as ‘‘ a bishop’’ I do not 
know. 


Mem.: Derrick the hangman (whose real name was 
Theoderic) gave his name, first to the gallows itself, and then 
toacrane. Perhaps there was once a person named Bishop 
who introduced some improvements in the construction of the 
pavior’s rammer. Or how would it be if some waggish medical 
student called these rammers ‘‘bishops’’ on the ground of 
their giving so much employment to the ‘‘ biceps ’’? muscles ? 


I read in the World :-—‘‘ Tt is said that a certain open-air 
preacher, finding his congregation somewhat sparse during 
the hot weather, has serious thoughts of establishing an open- 
airchurch. This, ina fine old-fashioned shady garden, or some 
pleasant, well-timbered, umbrageous park, would scarcely fail 
to attract a large congregation.’? ‘The idea is really a very 
sensible one, and the experiment might be tried, to begin 
with, in the inclosures of the London squares. But has there 
not been, these very many years pust, every Sunday in 
summer time what is practically an open-air congregation in 
connection with the tiny Church of St. Lawrence in the Isle 
of Wight? Iyremember, full forty years ago, a lady telling 
me that she had heard service and sermon as one of the ‘‘ over- 
flow ’’ congregation in St. Lawrence’s churchyard. I was never 
there; and, for aught I know, the tiny Church of St. Lawrence 
(of which I treasure a picture in coloured sand, gummed on 
pasteboard, with a lock of soft brown hair and an old kid glove 
in memory of somebody or something) has been enlarged or 
restored, long ago. Do not laugh at my ignorance. It is 
people of leisure who know their Isle of, Wight by heart. I 
never had any leisure worth speaking of. 


The great King Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, we used to 
learn at school, fed on poisons; atleast he fortified his con- 
stitution by taking antidotes for the nasty stuff with which his 
enemies the courtiers attempted to destroy him, I cannot re- 
member whether we were also told that the name of Mithri- 
dates’ physician was Hahnemann. The family of a milkman at 
Philadelphia about whom I lately read a ‘‘ Norrible Tale”’ in 
the New York Herald would have acted wisely had they adopted 
Mithridates’ precautions before indulging in a feast of 
strychnine pills. The Philadelphian milkman’s wife, it 
appears, kept a boarding-house. Just before supper one even- 
ing, one of the young gentleman boarders observed that he 
was hungry ; whereupon the milkman’s lady jocularly offered 
him a box of pills to stay his stomach withal. 


Straightway the young gentleman boarder swallowed 
fourteen pills, daring a Mrs. Kelly to join in the feast. The 
undrunted Mrs. Kelly devoured ten pills. Miss Annie Kelly, 
aged seventeen, swallowed twenty boluses. Mrs. Bridget 
Boyle, aged forty-five, ‘‘contributed to the general hilarity 
by masticating thirteen’’; and Mr. Daniel Gallagher, aged 
nineteen, ‘‘ wound up the pharmaceutical feast by taking the 
rest.’? Shortly afterwards, every member of the family fell 
nto convulsions, ‘‘their distemper showing symptoms quite 
similar to hydrophobia. Mrs. Boyle and Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
rolled about the dining-room floor in great agony.’’ The 
Herald omits to tells us how many of the partakers of the 
‘‘ pharmaceutical feast’’ died, or whether they were restored 
to health by antidotes composed of ‘‘ enormous gooseberries.”’ 


It is something, after all, to have lived long enough to read. 
in the Morning Post a sweet lyric, signed ‘‘R. C.,” entitled 
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“The British House of Peers.’? This enchanting ballad is to 
be sung to the tune of ‘‘ The British Grenadiers.’”’ I grieve 
that I can only find room for two stanzas :— 

Some swear by Wilfrid Lawson, For when they were commanded 

And some by Labouchere, To pass a Franchise Bill, 

And some applaud Joe Chamberlain, They bade a Tyrant Premier 

While some by Bradlaugh swear. Inquire the nation’s will, 

Down, down with cant and caucus, | John Brightmayrantlike Rabshakeh, 

Let ’s greet the right with cheers, And Rogers vent his sneers ; 

And praise their pluck, and wish | Let’s praise their pluck, and wish 
them luck, them luck, 

The British House of Peers! The British House of Peers! 
Bravo, Bravissimo! Since ‘‘Ye Mariners of England’? was 
published, I doubt whether there has been penned a more 
whole-souled and heart-stirring lyric than ‘‘‘the British 
House of Peers.’? It should be sung in all Board Schools. 
The allusion to the ranting of Rabshakeh is very fine, and 
would make that vapouring ambassador of the King of Assyria 
‘feel bad’? were he alive. On the whole, ‘‘The British 
House of Peers’? may fairly be considered worthy to rank 
with what somebody once called the Knee plush ultra of modern 
patriotic poetry. Only, the grammatical construction is 
slightly faulty. Read by the light of the context, it is Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. Bright and Mr. Rogers, whose pluck we are 
bidden to praise, and to whom we are to wish luck. But what 
is manner when the matter is so excellent? Let the Haughty 
Hospodar of Hawarden read R. C.’s lines and Tremble. 


I read in a morning paper that there died a few days ago 
in Paris M. Charles Comte, director of the theatre known 
as the Bouffes Parisiens, of which, under its original name of 
the Théatre des Jeunes Hléves, his father, the celebrated phy- 
sician, was the founder. M. Charles Comte was the son-in-law 
of the famous composer, Jacques Offenbach, who preceded 
him in the management of the Bouffes. 


It is by a very curious equivoque that M. Comte pére is 
spoken of as a ‘celebrated physician.”” He was bred to the 
law, and never followed the profession of medicine. But, 
if you will refer to Mr. Charles Hervey’s entertaining and 
instructive ‘‘Theatres of Paris’? (London: Mitchell, 1846), 
you will find that the elder Comte was a celebrated physicien— 
a professor of physics, not of physic: in other words, a 
ventriloquist and conjuror of the rarest capacity. 


Of his attainments as a ventriloquist Mr. Hervey relates a 
diverting anecdote. Comte one day fell in with a peasant 
woman leading a fine pig to market. He offered a hun- 
dred franes for the animal; upon which a voice, apparently 
proceeding from the pig, shrilly protested that he was not 
worth five francs. A scandalised and horrified garde-champétre 
who was standing by pronounced Comte to be a sorcerer, and 
hurried him, the pig, and the peasant woman, before the 
nearest magistrate. Arrived in the presence of that function- 
ary, the pig, to all seeming, exclaimed in excellent French 
that he was happy to have an opportunity to express his ad- 
miration for so accomplished a ventriloquist as Signor Comte. 
Of course the mystery was cleared up; the liberated physicien 
gave a gratuitous entertainment of ventriloquism and leger- 
demain to the villagers; and the magistrate bought the pig 
which—hapless actor in an otherwise joyous drama !—was 
killed, cut up, and salted down next day. 


Comte’s first theatre was at the Hétel des Fermes, Rue do 
Grenelle St. Honoré. Thence he removed to the Passage des 
Panoramas, and ultimately to the Passage Choiseul. At first, 
his troupe consisted of mere children ; but eventually no actor 
under sixteen, and no actress under fifteen was allowed to 
perform. I have a lively remembrance of the pretty, innocent 
little playhouse. Some time in the winter of 1839, my school- 
master—marchand de soupe we used to call him—conducted all 
his boys to the theatre in the Passage Choiseul. He took the 
entire pit for the occasion. We went in great state, escorted 
by a squad of under-ushers or pions. I remember the names 
of three schoolfellows who were my immediate neighbours. 
They were Jaime, Dumanoir, and Alexandre Dumas, all sons 
of dramatic authors, and one of whom, at least, became as 
famous as his sire. 


Mem.: The performance at the Thédtre Comte, a.p. 1839, 
was admirably decorous but slightly dull. It was something 
about Frederick the Great and his page. More than twenty 
years afterwards I found myself again at the tiny playhouse 
in the Passage Choiseul. The little theatre had been trans- 
formed into the Bouffes Parisiens. The Second Empire was at 
its wildest and wickedest then; and the performance at the 
Bouffes was not dull. Assuredly it was not decorous. Autres 
temps autres maurs. 


There is nothing new under the sun. With reference to 
the Louisianian negro-patois song, a portion of which I quoted 
last week, ‘‘C. S.’? (Great. Winchester-street) courteously 
forwards me an extract from a ‘‘Minho” (north of Portugul) 
love-song, curiously akin in its figurativeness to the Louisianian 
lyric. I shrink from printing the Portuguese; for of Lusita- 
nian I have none, and I might blunder in transcribing it ; 
but here is an English translation of the most touching of the 


stanzas:— 

O lovely one of my eyes! Sweet as the summer cabbage, Beautiful as 
the flowers. . She says that she loves me as the pig loves the mud ; the 
sun the humming-birds, 


Summer cabbages, pigs and mud. Not very refined sub- 
jects forimagery, truly. Yet here they are redolent of loyalty 
and sincerity and devotion. Bless the honest, truthful business 
of sweethearting! Itis the same in spirit—what are mere 
words ?—all over the world, and always has been. 


The poet is King; but the bard of the Morning Post has 
not been allowed to have it all his own way in singing the 
praises of the British House of Peers. In the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Tuesday, Aug. 19, and from the Radical side of the hedge, 
an acknowledged monarch of rhyme, Mr. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, sweeps a furious lyre; and in a lyric, entitled 
** Clear the Way,’”’ prophesies the most alarming things about 
the Peers. May the polemos continue! You at him, Mr. 
Alfred Austin! Is your fiery muse dumb, Mr. Clement 
Scott? Did you not write ‘Here Stands a Post?’”’ Cry 
havock and let slip the dogs of war! But only of poetical 
war, mind. Who knows but that the continuance of the 
rhythmic conflict may at length arouse the Achilles of poetic 
politics—the Great Macdermott himself? G. A. S. 
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MR. JOHN HEDLEY, MAYOR OF TYNEMOUTH. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their 
young sons and daughters, arrived on 'l'uesday 
evening at Cragside, Rothbury, in Northumber- 
Jind, the country-house of Sir William Arm- 
strong; a View of which appeared in our last, 
with many Illustrations of Neweastle and the 
Tyne. On Wednesday, their Royal Highnesses 
went to Newcastle, to perform several interesting 
public ceremonial acts; the opening of the new 
park at Jesmond Dene, given to the people by 
Sir W. Armstrong; the opening of the new 
Museum of the Natural History Society of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; and that of the Reference Library in connection 
with the Newcastle Public Library. The Prince and Princess, 
accompanied from Rothbury by their host, Sir W. Armstrong, 
were received by the Mayor and Corporation at the 
Central Railway Station, and were escorted in procession 
through the town. In the new Armstrong Park the Princess 
planted a memorial tree; and, after the other ceremonials 
at,the Museum and the Library, they partook of a 
grand luncheon at St. George’s Hall, with a company of eight 
hundred guests. The town was splendidly illuminated at 
night, when the Royal party returned to Cragside. On Thurs- 
day, they were again to come to Newcastle, and to meet the 
Chairman and members of the Board of ‘Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners on the Corporation Quay, where they would 
embark in a steamer, and go down the river, escorted by a 
procession of twenty-five other steamers, to open the new dock 
ut Coble Dene, near the mouth of the Tyne, opposite South 
Shields. The name of the Albert Dock will be given to it, in 
honour of the Prince of Wales. After lunching in a pavilion, 
and viewing the docks, the harbour, and the piers, their Royal 
Highnesses would visit Tynemouth, being received by the 
Mayor and Corporation of that town, and would see the 
interesting features of its neighbourhood; and would then 
return with Sir William Armstrong to his own residence, which 
is at some distance from Newcastle. 

‘The Armstrong Public Park, as it will henceforth be called, 
the gift of Sir William to the town, consists of the picturesque 
wooded vale of Jesmond Dene, with its stream flowing between 
rocky banks, the naturally romantic aspect of which is not 
spoilt by the devices of landscape-gardening; and of several 
additions to the grounds, from time to time, portions of 
Balmer Wood and Heaton Park, with an ancient ruin called 
King John’s Palace. Sir W. Armstrong purchased Jesmond 
Dene some twenty-three years ago. It formerly belonged to 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, who was member of Parliament 
for Newcastle a great many years; but it had since become a 
wild and waste place, in which gipsies and vagrants set up 
their wandering tents. Sir William purchased the land in 
this condition, and resolved to lay it out as a pleasure- 
ground, determined, however, strictly to adhere to the 
idea of not subverting the natural wildness of the spot. 
Therefore, in making over the land as a gift to the 
city, one of the conditions stipulated by Sir William was 
‘not to alter the laying-ont of the grounds in a manner to 
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SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S. 


render them more artificial than at present.’? The inhabitants 
of Newcastle and neighbourhood have at all times had 
access to the grounds upon the payment of a nominal sum, 
which was given to the Infirmary, Sir William and Lady 


MR, R. URWIN, 
SECRETARY TO THE TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


Armstrong never contemplating that the lovely dell they had 
created should be reserved tor their own exclusive pleasure or 
that of their immediate friends. ‘lhe pretty banqueting-hall, 
with its pictures and organ, has also been liberally placed at 
the service of every worthy cause for assemblies and picnics, so 
that Jesmond Dene has long been a familiar and charming spot 
to the people of Newcastle. It aboundsin fine walks, bridges,: 
dingles, heavy-foliaged trees, and masses of flowers; the old 
mill with its fall, the grotto, and the sequestered nooks and 
retreats having pecular attractions. It was known that Sir 
William had long cherished the idea of making over the Dene 
to the Corporation, reserving control over it only during his 
and Lady Armstrong’s lifetime. ‘This intention he made 
public in a letter addressed _to the Mayor on Ieb. 5, 1883, 
Which was read to the Council, and received by them and the 
inhabitants generally with gratitude and pleasure. The 
generous donor also added that the Corporation were not 
to be at the expense of maintaining the grounds so long 
as he lived. ‘‘wo months later he further gave a field 
of fourteen acres adjoining the Dene to be used for 
popular gatherings and amusements. Other plots of grounds 
to the east and west of the chief gift were also presented, Sir 
William requesting the Council to make additional entrances 
and a carriage drive round the eastern boundary. In accept- 
ing this generous gilt, the Corporation agreed, in recognition 
of the donor, to give the name of the Armstrong Park to the 
whole of the demesne that now forms the tinest public 
pleasure-ground in the neighbourhood. 

The new dock at Coble Dene, near Tynemouth, has a 
water area of twenty-four acres, and in connection with the 
two docks there is land to the extent of 273 acres for standage 
and storage. On the sill the depth is 30ft. at high-water 
spring tides—a greater depth than any other dock on the east 
coast In length the quay is about 3000 ft., and the wall 
dividing it from the river has been constructed so as to give 
1500 ft. of quay on the river side. Sidings from the North- 
Eastern ltailway are made to the dock, where there are about 
thirteen miles of rail for the accommodation of traffic. A 
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MR. J. C. STEVENSON, M.P., 
CILAIRMAN OF THE TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


large staith has been constructed, on each side 
of which are four spouts for loading coal. One 
vessel 400 ft. long, or two of 250 ft. length each, 
can be berthed at each side of the staith, and 
coal shipped at the rate of 800 to 1000 tons per 
hour. At the west side of the dock a warehouse 
capable of storing 40,000 quarters of grain has 
been erected, and it is fitted up with hydraulic 
appliances of the most improved description. 
The gates are opened and closed by the same 


power, the machinery for which has been 
made by Messrs. Armstrong, Mitchell, and 


Co., of Elswick. If required, the dock can 
be enlarged by the addition of twenty acres further inland. 
Its construction is intended to develop the import trade of 
the ‘l'yne, and has cost three quarters of a million. 

This is but one of the great und useful works of the ‘Tyne 
Improvement Commissioners, described inourJournal a week or 
two since ; and we now present the Portraits of the Chairman, 
Mr. James Cochrane Stevenson, M.P. for South Shields, who 
is a chemical manufacturer, a native of Glasgow; the Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Philip J. Messent, and the late Mr. John I’. 
Ure, formerly Chief Acting Engineer and latterly Consulting 
Engineer, who died in May, 1883; and the Secretary, Mr. 
Robert Urwin. The navigation and trade of the Tyne have 
been wonderfully improved in the past thirty years. ‘The total 
registered tonnage of the vessels clearing outwards from the 
port in 1883 was 6,250,000 tons, In the same year the exports 
of coal and coke were 9,599,421 tons—the largest ship- 
ment in any port of the world. Of £4,000,000 which 
the Commissioners had power to borrow, there remains only 
£150,000 to spend. In its first year of existence, 1853, the 
revenue of the commission was £19,300; in 1860 it increased 
to £73,700 ; and in 1883 the amount was £276,437. > 

Sir William George Armstrong, ©.B., F.R.S., is a son of 
the late Alderman William Armstrong, merchant, of New- 
castle. He was born in 1810, and was educated as a solicitor, 
but had.a stronger taste and genius for scientific studies. He 
invented the hydro-electrical machine, the hydraulic crane, 
the ‘‘accumulator,’’ for gaining increased hydraulic power 
without greater altitude, and a variety of machinery tor its 
practical application to different uses. He founded the 
Elswick Engine Works, a short distance from Newcastle ; and 
in December, 1854, when the siege of Sebastopol proved the 
comparative inefficiency of our old smooth-bore militarg 
ordnance, he invented the Armstrong rifled muzzle-loadiny 
gun. It was, after some delay, adopted by the War Office, 
and Mr. Armstrong was knighted, and appointed Engineer of 
Rifled Ordnance to the Government. He resigned that 
apointment in 1863. He was President of the British Asso- 
ciation in that year. : 

Our Views of Shields Harbour, and of Tynemouth, with 
its Priory ruins, its Lighthouse, and the North Pier at the 
entrance to the river, and the Portrait of the Mayor, who would 
bid the Prince and Princess welcome to ‘Tynemouth, conclude 
the list of ‘'yne Illustrations for this week. There may be 
something more of Newcastle in our next. 


MR, J. F. URE, C.E:, 
LATE ENGINEER OF THE TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS, 
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EXEMPTION OF PARIS FROM CHOLERA. 


As some considerable hesitation exists in the mind of the 
public that France in general, and Paris in particular, have 
been rendered unhealthy and dangerous to pass through in 
consequence of the presence of cholera at Toulon and Marseilles, 
our Continental representative waited on the Préfet de la 
Seine, in order to obtain official and reliable information as to 
the rumours which have been so freely circulated concerning 
the supposed existence of the epidemic in Paris, and we have 
much pleasure in placing before our readers the following trans- 
lation of a letter from the Chef du Cabinet of the Préfet de 
Police, which cannot but dismiss the fears which have pre- 
vailed to the contrary :— 


Cabinet du Préfet de la Seine, 

Faris, Aug. 12, 1884. 
TO THE CONTINENTAL DIRECTOR, ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS. | 


Sir,—You have manifested a desire to be exactly informed, 
for the purposes of your estimable Journal, as to the sanitary 
state of Paris with respect to the cholera epidemic. 

You can assure your readers in al! sincerity that there has 
not been, neither is there any ease of cholera in Paris. The 
state of the public health is excellent. spaces 

Receive the assurance of my most distinguished 


consideration, 
(Signed) 
} 

We must observe that in Paris every reasonable security 
appears to have been taken against the probable outbreak of 
the epidemic, owing to the remarkable hygienic arrangements 
resorted to; and, as cleanliness is the mightiest enemy to the 
spread of cholera, it will in all probability be stifled here. 

Paris is more healthy than before, and the death-rate is 

roportionally lower than any other large city in Europe, and 
las never been so low since 1866. 

Statistics for the first week in August, 1884, prove that out 
of a population of over 2,238,000 inhabitants, only 971 deaths 
were registered. ; 

‘There is one great and important fact connected with the 
cholera stride in France, which has on this, as on previous 
occasions, remained true to its previous course, coming from 
the East, and pursuing its course to the West. It still hangs 
over the Mediterranean regions, having completely disregarded 
going to the eastward or south, and spared the health resorts 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, and is now hovering over some 
towns and isolated rural districts, owing, apparently, to the 
negligence of sanitary precautions and prompt medical assist- 
ance, both of which appear to have been shamefully overlooked. 

Having remarked that the cholera moves from east to west, 
it will be as well to observe that on two or three occasions 
when Paris was visited during the last century, it was always 
imported from ports on the north coast of France or Germany. 

The foregoing facts are fully confirmed by the members of 
the medical profession who have visited the infected cities. At 
present there is absolutely nothing to be alarmed at, and but 
little probability of an outbreak. 


Wetter, Chef du Cabinet, 


The following list of First-Class Hotels is particularly recommended to 
the notice of intending travellers to Paris, forming as they do some of the 
best first-class establishments, and possessing all the requirements of pure 
air, a plentiful supply of water, and perfect hygienic appliances on the most 
approved London systems. 

The Proprietors of these Hotels are known to devote their earnest 
attention to the care and comfort of their visitors, and are, by reason of 
their experience, acquired by a long residence in England, cognisant of 
those requirements. Each Hotel possesses large and small apartments, and 
there is a patent Safety Lift to each, and English is spoken. 
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HYTEL CcOeN PT Nee Nena Ti, 
3, RUE CASTIGLIONE, 8. PARIS, 
€00 Rooms and Saloons, 
from 5 francs to 35 francs per day. 

Breakfast served at separate tables. 5 francs (Wine included), 

“Café Divan,’’ Billiards. and “ Caté Verrasse.” 

Conversation and Music Saloon, 

Bath-Rooms, &c., for Hydrothérapie. 
up to One o'clock in the morning, 

Post and Telegraph Offices. 

i Ory - 
226, RUE D&E RIVOLI. 
This old-established first-class Hotel, 
opposite the Tuileries Garden, 
has been entirely altered and improved 
under a new proprietor, 
formerly director of the Hotel Amirants. 
Hydraulic litt. 
Reading, Smoking, and Bath Rooms, 
English, American, and German papers. 
Henny Srrencet, Proprietor. 
H @TEL Weil iS De cWL. IC UN AS! Ei Ready, 
In the centre of Paris, 
One of the 
Long known t) the 
English Nobility and Gentry, 
it is perfectly quiet 
and retired from the thoroughfare, 


and Rue de Rivoli, facing the *- Jardin des ‘uileries.” 
Table a’ Hote, 7 francs (Wine included). 
Winter Garden, 
Three Lifts, communicating with each Floor, for the use of Visitors 
L Wir gE. OT 
situated in the finest and healthiest part ot Paris, 
(One Hundred Rooms) 
There have been added now a Table d’ Hote, 
Arrangements for the winter. 
RUE ees PAIX, 
most Aristocratic and Renowned Hotels. 
Despite its guy position, 
Everything calculated im make a sojourn agreeable, 


Aft. 
English spoken, 
Close to Upera aud Boulevards. 
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Finest position in Paris, 
corner of Rue de la Paix, 
facing the Grand Opera House 
and Boulevards, 
Lift. 
Reasonable charges. 
Reduced price for Winter Season, 
Arrangements for Families, 
Finest situation in Paris. 
1 A. Epenspene, 
Same Proprietor, Hotel des Roches Nolres, Trouville. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LA PLACE DU PALAIS ROYAL 


(ci-devant des Trois Empereurs), 
Mvrsew and Grapos. Proprietors. 
170, RUE We RIVOLL, 170, 


ARIS, 
Fronting the place of the Palais Royal and the Lonyre, 
in the vicinity of the Tuileries, Champs-Elysées, Uheatres, and Place de la Bourse. 
Jarce and Smal! Apartments at various prices. 
Sitting-rooms. Very handsome Dining-room. 
Table D'Hote at Six o'clock. Mreakfasts and Dinners in Private Rooms. 
Conversation and Reading Saloons. French and Foreign Newspapers. 


Central Station of Omnibnees. 
Covwh Stand. Vehicles of all kinds, 
Attendants speaking all languages. 


GrAND HOTEL MEURICE, 
228, RUE DE RIVOLI 


(opposite the renowned Tuileries Gardens), 
A very Superior Hotel 
ofold celebrity, 
and recommended by 
English and American 
families ot distinction. 
35 Sitting and 170 Bed 
. ‘Pable d' Hote, 
__. Restanrant & la Carte. 
Private dinners at fixed prices. 
Parlour, Reading, eek? and Bath Rooms. 


H. Surwzicn, Proprietor, 
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BIRTH. 
On the 4th inst., at Frankfort-on-Main, the wife of R, 8. Lindley, Esq., 
C.E., of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 12th inst., at East Tytherley Church, Hants, by the Rev. Henry 
Fortescue, great-uncle of the bride, assisted by the Rev. William Loftus, 
Incumbent, Charles William Selwyn, Esq., Lieutenant Royal Horse Guards, 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. sir Charles Jusper Selwyn, Judge of 
Appeal in Chancery, to Isabeila Constance, second daughter of F.G@. Dalgety, 
Esq., of Lockerley Hall, Hants, 

*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Fiive Shillings for each announcement, 


RIGHTON.—Cheap Day Tickets every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. Cheap Half 
Guinea First Class Day ‘Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, trom Victoria and London 
Kridge, admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royul Pavilion, iy keg Clauss Day 
‘Tickets to Brighton every Sunday from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.60 p.m. Fare, 10s. 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE. 


Cheap Day Return Tickets issued daily by Fast Trains trom London Bridge, 
Weekdays 10.10 u.m.. and Sundays 9.30 a.m., culling at East Croydon, 
i Bei Victoria, Weekdays 9.55 a.m., and Sundays 9.20 a.m, calling at Clapham 
unction, 
From Kensington (Addison-road), Weekdays 9.40 a.m., and Sundays 9.10 a.m. 
Fares, 15s., 11s. 6d., and 6s, 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. — Via 


NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
EXPRESS DAY SERVICE EVERY WEEKDAY AS UNDER :— 


Victoria Station, London Bridge Station. Waris. 
Saturday, Aug. 25 Dep, 8 45 a.m, Dep, 8 Ham, rr, 6 40 p.m, 
Monday, , 25 ,, 45 . » 8&SD,, . » GH ,, 
Tuesday, 5419 Veg po B 4B se 4 Ge SE RDon coal. hla SO Rees 
Wednesday ,, 27. ,, 10 5 ,, eS Ge [BY snes oe ” $25 ,, 
Thursday ,, 23 , 105 ,, ee S “SOAS oy os ait Ooo igs 
Friday eee 2 ce) AOE ss is tes ea eo 99 «9 5, 
EXPRESS NIGHT SERVICE.—From Victoria, 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge, 
bed Pe every Weekday and Sunday. 
"ARES—London to Paris and Back ist Class. 2nd Class. 
Available for Return within One Month +: £2 Win, Od, 6, = EL 1s, Od. 


‘Third Class heturn Tickets (by the Night Service), Me. 

The Normandy and Brittany, Splendid Fast Paddie-Steamers, accomplish the 
passage between Newhaven and Dieppe frequently in about 34 hours. 

At upouge Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice versa. 

‘Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


MICKETS and_ every information at the Brighton 

Cora pens West-End General Offices, 2x, Regent-circus, Piécudilly, and 8, Grand 

Hotel Buildings, Trafalgur-square; City Office. att Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
eS Stations. 


Ludgate-circus; also at the Victoria and London Bric 
P. Knaus, General Manager. 


(By order) J. 


( : REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—An 

IMPROVED SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is now running to YARMOUTH, 
Lowestoft, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-tine-Nuze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, 
Felixstowe, Southwold, Hunstanton, and Cromer, 

TOURIST VORTNIGHTLY and FRIDAY or SA'TURDAY to TUESDAY (First, 
Second, and Third Class) TICKETS are ISSUED, by all Trains. 

‘Tourist ‘Tickets are also issued from Liverpool-street by the New Route to Scar- 
borough, Filey, Whitby, and the principal Tourist Stations in Scotland, 

A Cheap Day ‘Trip to the Seaside, by Excursion-‘Train from Liverpool-street to 
Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, and Harwich, every Sunday at 3.40 a.m., and 
every Monday at7 a.m., calling at Stratford. VPares, 88., 5s., 45. 

For full Particulars see Bills and the Company's Time Books. 

London, August, 1884, Winriam Bint, General Manager. 


HOLDay S ON THE CONTINENT.—Direct Through 

Service vid Harwich (Parkeston Quay) by the GREAT EASTERN RALLWAY 
CUMPANY’S fast Passenger-Steamers to Antwerp and Rotterdam, From London, 
Liverpool-street Station, at 8 p.m., and direct through-carringes from Manchester at 
3 p.m., and Doncaster at 4.48 p.m.,every weekday, arriving at Antwerp and Rotterdam 
the next morning. 

New Cheap Circular Tours in Holland, Germany, Belgium. Switzerland, &c. Low 
Through Bookings to all parts of the Continent from London and the North. For 
picturesque and inexpensive Tours read the G.E.R. Co.'s Tourist Guide to the Conti- 
nent, price td., post-free, 8d. “A ‘lrip to the Ardennes,” ** Holidays in Holland,” 
“The Moselle,” price 1d., post, 14d. For further Particulars and Time Books (tree) 
address F. Goopay, Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpvol-street Station, E.C. 


OVER AND OSTEND LINE.—Accelerated conveyance 


of the Travellers from London to Brussels, 9} hours; to Cologne, 15 hours; 
to Berlin, 26 hours; to Vienna, 39 hours; to Milan, via the St. Gothard, 35 hours; and 
to every great City on the Continent. Also to the East. via Brindisi. 
Single and Return THROUGH TICKETS at very REDUCED FARES, and 561b. 
of Luggage gratis on board of the mails. 
., BEDS against SEA-SIOKNESS. Refreshment and dining rooms. Private Cabins, 
Stewardesses, &c. ‘I'wo Services daily, in correspondence with the INTERNATIONAL 
MALL, and Express-trains. 
Direct German Carriages, and Sleeping-Cars, 
Agencies at London, 53, Gracechurch-street ; at Dover, 3, Strand-street; at Ostend; 
Seana Montagne de Ja Cour, 904; at Cologne, Dombhof 12; at Berlin, Vienna, 
lan, &c, 
Daily conveyance of ordinary and specie parcels. 


T. GOTHARD RAILWAY, SWITZERLAND.—The 


7 most direct, sg is picturesque, and delightful route from England to Italy. 
Excursions to the Rigi, by the Mountain wilway, from Arth Station, of the 
St. Gothard Railway. ‘l'hrough-going mle ine-care trom Ostend, balcony carriages, 
gus-lighted,. satety continuous brakes. Tickets at all corresponding railwuy stations, 
aud at Cook's, Gaze's, and Cuygiil’s Offices, 


NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 


great Work is now ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CISERI’S Picture 
of CHRIST BORNE TO THE TOMB, and other importunt works, at th - 
LERIES, 168, New Bond-street. ‘Ten to Six. ‘Admission. is. : Piet ies nce 


[HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 


completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 
36, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ten to Six Daily. 1s. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry-street, W. 


LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY, Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
EVERY EVENING, ata Quarter to Eight, the Ploygigrism "in sweaty. Minutes, 
enlled SIX AND EIGHTPENCE. At a Quarter-past Ei ht, a New Play, written by 
Messrs. Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, entitled CALLED BAOK, adapted from Mr. 
Hugh CORON s very Successful ok eR RS ee BEDe. aay cast see dail papers, New 
scenery and costumes, joors open at Half-past Seven, Carriages at leven, © fees, 
Box-Office open daily from ‘Bloven to Five. - a # 


YCEUM THEATRE.—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
THIS (Friday) EVENING, at 8.15. Malyolio, Mr. Henry Irving; Viola, Mise 
Marion Terry. THE BELLS, Saturday and Monday; LOUIS XL, Friday and 
Wednesday. “Last Night of the Season, Thursiay, Aug. 28, when RICHELIEU will 
be performed. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five, 


8T. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
LRIUMPHAN'T SUCCESS OF 
[HE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 


NEW PROGRAMME. |All the new songs and all the new and screaming 
comic sketches received with the Rreateat enthusiasm by houses crowded to repletion, 
Return of the inimitable and justly ponular comedian, Mr. G. W. MOORE. 
Engagement of Mr. PETE MACK, laté principal comedian of Haverly’s Mastodon 

‘Troupe, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. whom the whole of the papers 
pronounced to be the bright and particulur star of the entire company. 
Performances all the year round. EVERY NIGH'T at EIGHT; DAY PERFORM- 
ANCES EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at THREE, as well. 
Doors open for Day Performance at 2.30; for Night ditto at 7.30. Omnibuses ran 
direct from the Exhibition to the doors of St. James's Hull. Prices of Admission: 
Is., 28.,38.,and 5s. No fees. 


“BUSINESS AND PLEASURE.” 


Life at the seaside places of recreation on our coasts, in these 
days of August, is dedicated to wholesome repose, if not to 
seasonable indolence, by many visitors who are busy enough 
in their ordinary callings at other times of the year. ‘This 
blameless inactivity is the kind of ‘pleasure’? that appears 
to suit an elderly gentleman observed sitting with his daughter 
on the bench of the Marine-parade, where she seems to have 
been reading to her father out of the book held open in her 
hand. The youthful pair standing by the rail, and robably 
doing their best to make themselves mutually agreeable to one 
another, exhibit the mode of enjoying pleasure of ancther 
kind, and we know that there is a time for all things. ‘There 
is a solitary old lady, seated on the right hand, who is 
certainly aware that her time for that sort of thing passed 
away long before those two young persons were born; and she 
feels at least no displeasure in being permitted to slumber, 
gently soothed by the soft western breeze and by the alternate 
dashing and rolling sound of the summer waves. But the 
old pedlar, with his box of trinkets slung by a strap to his 
neck, is rather intent on business,” in the way of selling a 
chain of sea-shells threaded together, a brooch cut of some 
bright pebble from the beach, or any other trifling article of 
the peculiar fancy ware produced at Little Peddlington-on- 
Sea. Perhaps he was once a fisherman, or even a sailor, 
and has been disabled by the infirmities of age. Tet him 
cheat you of sixpence, if only for charity’s sake, 


Mr. Algernon Bathurst has been appointed Revising 
Barrister for the city of Westminster. 
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THE GREELY ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Great compassion, as well as curiosity, has been excited in the 
United States by the recital of the sufferings of the maritime 
exploring and surveying party under the command ot 
Lieutenant Greely beyond Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel 
towards the Polar Sea. This American Meteorological Ex- 
ee landed in August, 1881, in Discovery Cove, Lady 
franklin Bay (or Sound), where Sir George Nares left the ship 
named the Discovery to pass the winter of 1875, going on with 
the Alert farther northward through Robeson Channel. It is 
on the west coast, that opposite Greenland, and in latitude about 
81 deg. 45 min. The American expedition of August, 1881, 
was not again heard of until this summer, when the few sur- 
vivors, including Lieutenant Greely, have been found, on 
June 21, by a relief expedition sent in April or May, consisting 
of three vessels, the Thetis and Bear, and the Alert store- 
ship. The story told by Lieutenant Greely and his 
companions is harrowing in the extreme. Finding their 
provisions growing short, and despairing of any’ ship 
ever reaching them, the entire party of twenty-five abandoned 
their house in Discovery Bay, which they had named Fort 
Conger, on Aug. 9 last year. At that time they were in 
lat. Sldeg. 44min. N., but by Sept. 29 they had reached 
Baird Inlet, about seventy miles further south. Up to this 
date, in spite of their hardships, the party were all well. 
‘Troubles, however, now began. ‘Ihe sea was found clogged 
with ice, which prevented them making further south, in 
order to reach the Danish settlements before winter 
set in; and having taken refuge on an ice floe, they 
drifted with it for thirty days, until, on Oct. 21, they encamped 
off Cape Sabine, in lat. 79 deg. N., near the mouth of Smith 
Sound. This spot they never left, and lvere the survivors were 
found, surrounded by the dead bodies of their hapless com- 
rades. For nine months, during the entire winter and spring, 
they lived on this desolate spot, with no other shelter than 
hastily-constructed snow huts and a tent, and with what 
scanty stores they found in the cairns built by Sir George 
Nares in 1875, and by the Neptune in 1882, and what they 
could obtain from the wreck of the Proteus, dispatched 
on the same relief errand last summer, but crushed in the 
ice near the place where the Greely party wintered. 
‘These supplies exhausted, they had to devour their 
seal-skin clothing, the lichens found on the rocks still 
projecting above the snow, some of which were of the same 
species as the tripe de roche, on which Franklin and his men 
subsisted during the first expedition to the Coppermine River, 
an occasional seal, anda few shrimps obtained through holes 
in the ice. The labour of obtaining these meagre meals was, 
however, too much for the feeble vitality of the party, 
weakened by hunger, disease, and cold. ‘fhe twenty-five 
persons were reduced at last to seven, the others being starved 
to death, with the exception of one who was drowned while 
sealing, and Sergeant Ellison, who was rescued alive, but 
died at Godhavyn from exhaustion consequent on the ampu- 
tation of his frozen hand. Twelve bodies were rescued, 
but the other five were swept out to sea and lost. The 
survivors, having passed the winter in a hut built of piled 
stones and snow, with a canvas roof, were obliged to shift 
their quarters in May, when the summer thaw came, and 
moved into their tent, on rather higher ground 250 yards east- 
ward. It was an army wall tent, 9 ft. by 9 ft., pitched with 
its opening to the north-east. Here, on June 2], Lieutenant 
Greely and seven others were found, including Ellison; but 
the front and western side of the tent was blown down, and 
three or four of the men, wrapped in their sleeping-bags, lay 
under the fallen poles and canvas, too weak to lift off the 
covering ; they had lain in this condition forty-eight hours, 
and were almost starved to death. he rumours of their 
having eaten the flesh off the dead bodies of their comrades 
are indignantly denied, and there seems to be no evidence in 
support of this horrible assertion, 


CITY ECHOES. 
Wepnespay, Aug. 20. 


Of the many letters which have been published on the subject 
of the proposed conversion of the national debt into lower- 
interest stock some speak of the drawback involved in the 
power reserved by the Treasury to pay off the new issues on 
one month’s notice after a given date, but there is little 
prospect of 2$ or 2} per cents getting to above par, and only 
in that case would repayment be disadvantageous. Until 
then reduction would be by purchases in the open market, and 
these would prejudice no one. If such correspondents mean 
to merely imply that a Treasury that will pay off 3 per cents 
at its own pleasure displays such an absence of concern in 
the fundholders that it may be relied upon to in the future 
take every advantage, the argument is probably just, for we 
have first framed laws to compel trustees and certain others 
to place their funds in the national stocks, and then we 
reduce the interest allowed on money so invested. Judged by 
any and every standard, 3 per cent is not more than a fair in- 
terest, and the attempt to reduce it is, in the opinion of many, 
scarcely equitable. ‘The effect must be to drive optional 
money into other investments, such as mortgages aud the 
better class of non-Government stocks, 

The railway meetings are giving newspaper readers a good 
insight into the condition of trade and other industries all over 
the country. The general experience in the first half of this 
year was not only bad but it was disappointing; and perhaps 
to this is due the guarded tone with which the future 
is spoken of. Yet the fine agricultural weather of 
this year must have a wonderful effect in due course. 
But just now the minds of railway administrators are 
oppressed with the knowledge that whether the harvest be 
good or indifferent there is fierce competition for whatever 
business offers, and that much more has to be done for the 
same money than ever before. It is natural that such thoughts 
should be uppermost just now, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose, one would think, that the difficulties which present 
themselves are insurmountable. It is evident from what took 
place at the Great Northern meeting that amalgamation with 
the Great Eastern is not yet in favour with the board. At the 
Great Eastern meeting, it will be remembered, some favour 
was displayed towards the idea. 

The report of the Chicago and North-Western Railway has 
not reached Europe, but it has been published in America, 
and from it we learn that this great company has passed 
through the present crisis with so little injury that not only 
have the dividends been maintained, but that the undivided 
balance now amounts to 34,917,143 dols. For many years 
Jurge sums were set aside, and hence this fund. In 1882 as 
much as 2,791,000 dols. was so disposed of. Yet the com- 
pany’s shares have fallen—the ordinary to scarcely above par, 
and the preferred to little above 130. 

When the July coupons of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad were announced for payment, attention was here 
directed to the unusual terms of the notice; and, asthecompany 
has quite broken down as regards the coupons due this month, 
it is just likely that the coupons of July are still a claim on 
the company, the firm who cashed them ranking as a 
creditor. 2.8. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Albeit the thermometer did not register 92 in the shade on 
Monday last, as it did on the previous Monday, the August 
weather was yet sufficiently tropical in its fervour to render the 
illuminated gardens of the ‘t Healtheries”’ a more desirable resort 
for recreation than a close theatre. Under these atmospheric 
circumstances, at once appreciated will be the self-sacrifice of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, who, fresh from the invigorat- 
ing sea breezes of Osborne, spent the one evening during which 
they tarried in town at the Lyceum Theatre,accompanied by the 
young Princes and Princesses. There can be no doubt it was 
the characteristic good nature of his Royal Highness that 
Ua da him to pay this visit to the leading playhouse. 
Yone can know better than the Prince that the extraordinary 
popularity of the International Health Exhibition, and the 
withdrawal of royal patronage from the theatres since the 
demise of the Duke of Albany, have combined to make the 
past theatrical season exceptionally dismal. Even the Lyceum 
has had to be content with moderate audiences. It was, there- 
tore, beyond question for a good reason that the Prince and 
Princess attended Mr. Irving’s theatre on Monday, and 
witnessed the accomplished Actor-Manager’s quiet humour 
in the rdle of Malvolio, in the resplendent revival of 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’? Miss Ellen Terry was still 
unable to resume her fascinating part of Viola; but her 
graceful and talented sister, Miss Marion Terry, represented 
her in the character of the maiden who never told her love. 


Mr. Henry Irving and the Lyceum Company will very soon 

be recrossing the Atlantic to fulfil a fresh series of engage- 
ments in the United States and Canada. Mr. Irving will on 
the present Saturday evening reappear as the murder-haunted 
Burgomaster in ‘“‘The Bells,’? an impersonation of true 
genius; and will repeat this remarkable psychological study 
on Monday. ‘‘ Louis XI.’’ will occupy ‘Tuesday and Wednes- 
day; and Mr. Irving will revive ‘‘ Richelieu’? for the last 
night of the season, Thursday next, when Miss Ellen ‘Terry is 
also expected to bow her acknowledgments to the audience for 
the widespread sympathy manifested towards her during her 
late indisposition. 
' he popular piece of ‘‘Relache’’ (as the French ‘‘ young 
man from the country’’ put it when he saw ‘‘Ielache’’ upon 
the bills of the Variétés, Odéon, and Palais Royal) is still 
being performed nightly at the Princess’s and Opéra Comique, 
at the Novelty and Imperial, at the Court, Comedy, and St. 
James’s, and likewise at Drury Lane, whereat Mr. Augustus 
Harris, however, is energetically rehearsing the wondrously 
spectacular and sensational drama of ‘‘'‘lhe World’? for early 
reproduction in September. 

The Alhambra continues to present by far the most alluring 
entertainment of a light musical and terpsichorean kind since 
the management has sandwiched the rollicking ‘‘ Black-Eyed 
See-usan’’ between the vivacious Fair Ballet and the brilliant 
Military Ballet. Mr. John Hollingshead relies on the same 
sparkling type of piece. At the architecturally-magnificent 
Empire ‘Theatre, where the patronage of the ‘“‘ Dude” is 
especially courted, Mr. Hollingshead has revived Mr. I. OC. 
Burnand’s diverting burlesque of ‘‘ Camaralzaman,’’ in which 
Mr. Edward Terry used to be so droll and amusing at the 
Gaiety, and in which he has now a clever substitute in 
Mr. EH. W. Royce. The nimble Djin has Miss Farren, Miss 
Phyllis Broughton, Miss Constance Gilchrist, and Mr. 
W. Elton associated with him in ‘‘Camaralzaman,’’ which 
further boasts a bright and comely chorus. Fare of a 
similarly palatable sort is provided at the Gaiety itself by Mr. 
J. L. Shine, who fills the part of Alderman Fitzwarren with 
all his old jocund humour in the tuneful comic opera or ex- 
travaganza of ‘ Dick,” by Mr. Edward Jakobowski and Mr. 
Alfred Murray. Of this imaginative lyrical version of the 
story of Whittington, Miss Fanny Leslie is the life and soul, 
dancing and singing with all the more zest as Dick, may 
be, as she is engaged to play the same rédle in the 
Drury Lane pantomime. Embellished with the customary 
number of handsome and tastefully apparelled choristers, 
‘* Dick’? is in its revived form also capitally supported by Mr. 
Robert Brough as a quaintly mysterious Emperor of Morocco, 
by Mr. Arthur Williams as a cheery Jack Joskins, and by Miss 
Ethel Pierson as a winsome Alice. Mr. H. Monkhouse and 
Mr. W. Shine add to the humours of ‘‘Dick,’’ which well de- 
served reproduction. 


The Princess’s Theatre is to be reopened at the end of the 
month, when Mr. Wilson Barrett willreappear in ‘‘ Claudian’’ 
and ‘‘ Chatterton.”” Warm work! G. ALS. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The Royal Victoria Yacht Club Regatta had two good races 
at Ryde, the first for the Town Cup, over the long Victoria 
course, which was won by Mr. J. Jamieson’s cutter Trex. The 
second was for the Royal Victoria Yacht Club prizes, which 
were won—the first by Mr. W. Goft’s yawl Neptune, the 
second by Mr. 8. Lane’s yawl Arethusa, and the third by Mr. 
H. Crawford’s yawl Nixie. The Challenge Cup was sailed 
over for by the Genesta. Atthe Royal Portsmouth Corinthian 
Yacht Club Regatta, the Irex came in first for the Town Cup ; 
but the handsome prize went to the Marjorie on her time 
allowance. The same cutter also secured the annual prize 
given by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club for a race round the 
isle of Wight, the Neptune being second, and the Miranda 
third. A race promoted by the same club, which took place 
on Monday last, produced one of the closest finishes ever seen. 
Two yawls and three cutters started, andeventuallythe Tara 
came in 28 min. 15 sec. in front of the Arethusa; the latter, 
however, just took the first prize on her time allowance, and 
the Vega and the Psyche gained the third and fourth prizes 
respectively. The Solent Yacht Club Regatta was brought off 
on Tuesday, but the races were disappointing, as two were 
walks-over, and the others dwindled down to matches. 

A new sculler has suddenly sprung into prominence in the 
person of John ‘Teemer, who has defeated Wallace Ross, after 
a closely-contested and very fast race. His victory was, how- 
ever, completely eclipsed by that of William Beach, who, on 
Saturday last, managed to lower the colours of the hitherto 
invincible Hanlan. We await details of this race with much 
interest, and, in the absence of any intelligence, are inclined 
to attribute the champion’s defeat either to his having held his 
opponent too cheap, or to his ignorance of the very peculiar 
tides and currents of the Parramatta. He is quite certain not 
to rest until he has made every effort to regain his lost laurels, 
and there is a talk of the four men we have mentioned arriving 
together on the Thames, an event that would be a rare treat 
for admirers of sculling in this country. 


The Australian cricketers took a short rest after their 
exertions in the great match against England, and then 
rhe ae on to Cheltenham, where they met Gloucestershire. 

‘or once, M‘Donnell was got rid of very easily ; but Murdoch 
(89), Giffen (91), Bonner (53), and Scott (65), all gave an 
immense deal of trouble, and finally put together the fine total 
of 402. It was asad blow for the county when W. G. Grace 
failed to score in the first innings, and only made two in the 
second; and, though his brother made a capital 56, the second 
innings of Gloucestershire was a sad failure, and the county 
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was beaten in a single innings with plenty to spare. Kent has 
beaten Derbyshire by an innings and nine runs, a result 
mainly due to the grand batting of Lord Harris (112), and the 
bowling of A. Hearne, who secured nine wickets for 91 runs. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


(From our Paris Correspondent.) 


A NORMAN VILLAGE. 


One of the charms of Etretat is that if you grow tired of the 
beach and the bathing, and the study of the toilets and 
foibles of the visitors, you can travel inland in any direction, 
and find some of the most charming pastoral scenery in France. 
‘The country for several miles into the interior is full of green 
valleys and fertile plains dotted with picturesque villages 
where life has remained primitive and unprogressive. ‘The 
general appearance of the plains is that of a vast expanse of 
cultivated and pasture land; golden patches of wheat, oats, 
and colza; dark green squares of beetroot; flowery lawns, 
with cattle grazing, each animal picketed by a chain. On the 
hillsides here and there a flock of sheep will be seen straggling 
amongst the gorse and purple heather, while lower down a 
clump of dusky pine-trees looms up in the sunlight. Some of 
these valleys are very wild and impressive—I had almost said 
Oriental—in appearance ; and, indeed, it is a curious fact that 
it was in the valley to the north of Etretat that Bida made many 
of the landscape studies which served him for his illustrations of 
the Bible. Perhaps this little artistic secret ought not to 
have been revealed, for the most able critics have always been 
loud in their praises of Bida’s ‘‘local colour’? in his eastern 
compositions. 

As you walk along the plains, you strike at distances of 
every three or four miles clumps of elm-trees, and in the midst 
of the trees you find a village, so snugly sheltered and hedged 
round that from the plain scarcely a sign of a habitation is 
visible. In a few of these villages modern red-brick 
cottages have been built, but in most of them the build- 
ings are thatched cabins and cottages dating back to the 
seventeenth century—long straggling buildings of timber and 
rubble stone, with roofs and chimneys and outhouses quaint 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious lover of the picturesque. 
Generally, the village consists of a long lane bordered by 
orchards, and at the end of each orchard is the cottage with a 
vine trailing under the eaves, and some hollyhocks and 
roses on one side of the door forming a flowery frame 
for the straw bee-hives. The cottage 1s composed of a 
large kitchen, a cider-cellar, a loom-room, and two or 
three closets and black holes dignified by the name of 
bed-rooms. The floor is unpaved earth, and the fire-place 
a simple brick platform, over which the pot is hung and 
boiled on a fire of sticks. The furniture is of the simplest kind, 
with the exception of the tall clock, the dressers, and the cup- 
boards, which are often handsome and artistic, although most 
of the old Norman furniture has been hunted up by the in- 
satiable Parisian bric-d-brac dealers. Still, with the dressers 
garnished with coarse hand-painted crockery, the walls hung 
with the family warming-pan and the shining copper pots and 
kettles, the shelf in one corner with its store of brown round 
loaves of bread, the wood fire and the gipsy kettle, the Norman 
kitchen is a most interesting scene, especially when you see in 
it the father and mother, the children, the chickens, the ducks, 
and the pigs, all taking their dinner in it together. 

The Norman peasant-proprietor’s life as depicted by the 
painter seems happy enough. We see beautiful green orchards 
with apple-trees bending down to the ground beneath the 
burden of their fruit; we admire the quaint old churns, the 
primitive wooden ploughs, the immense long waggons drawn 
by five stalwart white horses; we think how amusing it must 
be to bake one’s bread in those queer yellow ovens with their 
thatched roofs descending to the ground. In reality, the 
Norman peasant has a hard time; and men and women alike, 
especially the women, toil laboriously to gain their daily 
bread. In all the labours of the field and of the farm the 
women do more than their share, and while the men are taking 
their ease the women are busy spinning flax or weaving on 
Jooms archaic enough to figure in a museum. And all this 
work is done on coarse fare—bread, eggs, and beans for food, 
and milk and cider for drink. Meat and coffee are luxuries in 
which even the well-to-do indulge but rarely. When one 
really sees how hardly the French peasant earns his money 
one can understand and appreciate his economy and thrift, 
and the value he attaches to the five-franc pieces which he 
stows away in a stocking until he has enough to buy the much- 
coveted titre derente. In one of these Norman villages the other 
day I saw a curious illustration of the peasant’s idea of the value 
of money and of his lothness to spend it. Half a dozen 
peasants who were quite large land-holders and comparatively 
rich were working on the high road cleaning the ditches and 
repairing the macadam. ‘These men were simply paying their 
taxes in labour instead of paying in money, a privilege which 
the Commune and the State allow those who think proper to 
claim it. Facts like this help to explain the enormous national 
money reserve to which a I’rench Government loan never 
appeals in vain. Ee: 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

M. Jules Grévy, the President of the French Republic, 
attained his seventy-lirst birthday yesterday week. He was 
elected to the office of President by the Assembly on 
Jan. 30, 1879.—The debate on the Revision Bill in the Ver- 
sailles Congress terminated in a victory for the Government. 
Several amendments were defeated by large majorities, and 
the bill was ultimately voted by 509 to 172. In the Senate on 
Thursday week the credit of five million francs on account of 
Madagascar was adopted by 179 against 1. Last Saturday the 
Senate voted by 193 against 1 the credits demanded by the 
Government for the operations in Tonquin, aud deferred the 
debate on the general question until after the Parliamentary 
recess. In the Chamber yesterday week the Government bill 
of supply for further expenses in Tonquin was carried by 350 
votes to 152, and subsequently a vote of confidence in the 
Ferry Cabinet passed the House by 176 to 53. Last Saturday 
both Chambers were prorogued until the third week in 
October.—The Central Union Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
was opened on Thursday week in the Champs Hlysées.—It was 
announced last Saturday that China had withdrawn her offer 
of an indemnity to France and declared war against her. This 
news, however, lacks confirmation. 

The King of Spain, who was accompanied by the Queen, 
the Royal family, and a brilliant Court, opened a new line of 
railway in one of the northern provinces yesterday weck. 
Their Majesties received a loyal welcome from the moun- 
taineers and peasants. On Tuesday King Alfonso and Queen 
Christina embarked at Gijon on board the flag-ship of the 
ironclad fleet for a cruise of a fortnight upon the north coast 
of Spain. The King enjoys perfect health. 

The betrothal of Miss Eva Mackay, step-daughter of the 
Bonanza Silver King, to Prince Colonna, has been celebrated 
with great pomp at the villa of her aunt, near Rome. 

A human relic of Pompeii has been discovered among the 
ruins in an exceptionally well-preserved state. It isthe full 


length fossil of a man who was probably struck while in flight 
at the time of the destruction of the city, upwards of eighteen 
centuries since. ‘The features are well defined, the mouth 
being slightly open, showing the teeth in both jaws; the 
hands are perfect, and one is supposed to have held two keys, 
which were found close to it, while the legs are spread out and 
slightly raised; the left member had, however, been broken, 
as the bone protruded. 

On Monday the German Emperor celebrated two anniver- 
saries—the one of the battle of St. Privat (Gravelotte), and the 
other of the birthday of his Imperial ally, Francis Joseph, 

The Emperor of Austria entered on his fifty-fifth year last 
Monday. The event was celebrated in Vienna, and other parts 
of the Empire with religious services and popular fétes. 

The King of Denmark gave a splendid féte yesterday week 
to the members of the International Medical Congress, at the 
Christiansborg Palace. His Majesty proposed the toast of the 
foreign members of the Congress. Sir William Gull returned 
thanks. He said that never had science been entertained more 
royally. The Congress concluded its sittings last Saturday. 
It was decided by a large majority to hold the next Congress at 
Washington.—The Danish Rigsdag met on the 14th and Lith 
inst. for an extraordinary session. 

The preparations for an autumn campaign in Upper Egypt 
have been seriously begun. Lieutenant-General Stephenson 
has been intrusted with the arrangements of the expedition 
for the relief of General Gordon. Preparations for the ex- 
pedition are being pushed forward, and it is stated that it will 
proceed by way of the Nile to Khartoum. ‘The Mudir of 
Dongola has collected a number of boats, 500 camels, and 1200 
men to assist the Government steamers up the Cataracts. Five 
hundred more men will be ready to help ina few days. A letter 
from General Gordon has been received by the Mudir of Don- 
gola reporting Khartoum as being tranquil up tothe 20th ult., 
and asking for news of Dongola.—Sir Mahomed Sultan Pasha, 
late President of the Egyptian Legislative Council, died at 
Gratz on Monday. 

Anoka, a small town in Minnesota, United States, has 
been almost completely destroyed by fire.—The Irish National 
League has been holding meetings at Boston. 

A despatch from Victoria, Vancouver Island, states that 
Coalharbour will be the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way on the Pacific coast. 

Anew Ministry has been formed at Wellington by Sir Julius 
Vogel, and it is constituted as follows:—the Hon. R. Stout, 
Premier and Attorney-General; Hon. Sir Julius Vogel, 
Colonial Treasurer and Postmaster-General ; Ion. E. Richard- 
son, Minister of Public Works ; Hon. J. MacAndrew, Secretary 
for Crown Lands; Hon. W. Montgomery, Colonial Secretary ; 
Hon. J. Ballance, Minister of Native Affairs; Hon. Sir George 
Whitmore, Minister without portfolio. Sir Julius Vogel takes 
precedence of the Hon. R. Stout in the Cabinet. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION AND SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Of all the lessons taught by International Exhibitions none 
are so serviceable as those which arouse a nation to a con- 
sciousness of its shortcomings and stimulate it to speedy 
amendment. ‘lhe Great Exhibition of 1851 was thus of im- 
mense service to this country, demonstrating the inferiority in 
taste and design of our art-manufactures, as compared with 
those of Continental States ; and the International Exhibition 
of 1862 enabled us to make a fresh comparison more gratify- 
ing to our national pride. Now, again, although foreign 
countries have not sent examples of their art-manufactures, we 
have in the Exhibition the means of examining their methods 
of art-instruction and of contrasting them’ with our own; 
and we have also a most extensive and interesting display 
illustrative of the work and influence of our Schools of Art, 
showing that we are now as much in advance of 1862 as we 
were then in advance of 1851. ‘This display, the import- 
ance of which is apt to be overlooked by those who are not 
specially interested in art-teaching, occupies the whole of 
the great Central Gallery, the walls being covered with the 
designs of students and ex-students of Art Schools, whilst 
the glass cases in the body of the gallery are filled with 
examples of their work, in ceramic and other fictile ware, in 
jewellery and personal ortfaments, in ornamental metal-work, - 
gold and silver plate, woven fabrics, lace, pictorial designs, 
etchings, lithographs, wood-engravings, and so forth— 
altogether a very admirable collection, well deserving 
of a special visit to the Exhibition, and highly 
creditable to the teaching and influence of the schools, 
which fifty years ago had no existence. At that time 
our manufactures were mainly dependent on foreign de- 
signers, but these have now been superseded by others of 
native growth. And it should be borne in mind that our 
schools of art have been serviceable, not only in providing the 
country with designers, so that the originality manifest in our 
workmanship may be regarded as English originality, but also 
in training a vast number of art-workmen, who carry to their 
several handicrafts the spirit of the artist, without which no 
design has a fair chance of adequate execution. In the Belgian 
and French Courts, also, may be seen examples of admirable 
methods of instruction, by which even little children haye im- 
planted in them some idea of design, their inventive faculties 
being encouraged and developed, whilst in the advanced art- 
schools a very high standard is attained by the draughtsman. 
In the Technical Institute of the City Guilds the time-studies 
from France are deserving of very high commendation, 
especially the drawings from the life; and some excellent work 
is sent from Karlsruhe and other German schools, especially 
in wood-carving, a very high standard of mechanical excellence 
being demanded from even the youngest students, whilst 
the adyanced work is brought to excessive delicacy of 
finish. ‘The policy adopted in France and Belgium, 
with respect to art-instruction, is, however, very different 
from that pursued at home. Abroad neither pains nor 
pecuniary means are spared in the. education of the people, 
and the young have every encouragement to develop their 
artistic taste and ability. There is not, however, the external 
influence so perceptible in its effects on our home manu- 
factures, exercised not only by those students who intend to 
pursue as an occupation the design or execution of art- 
manufactures, but also by the numerous amateurs who attend 
the classes, and who take with them to their homes a culti- 
vated taste which affects all around them, and thus creates 
amongst the moneyed classes that demand for articles of 
artistic excellence without which the education of designer 
and of art-workman would be of but little avail, for in the 
absence of demand the supply would necessarily cease, and 
the designer, however capable, would find his occupation gone. 
Nothing, indeed, is wanted in England but prosperous times 
and assiduous attention to the work of the Schools of Art in 
order to bring our art-manufactures to a still higher standard 
of excellence than that already reached and exemplified in the 
Central Gallery of the International Health Exhibition. . 


The Company of Fishmongers have given fifty guineas 
towards the funds of the Hall of Residence for Women Students 
established at Byng-place, Gordon-square. 
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THE COURT. 


Her Majesty has taken drives nearly every day, being 
generally accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, with Mr. Eaton, 
secretary, had an audience of her Majesty on the 13th inst., 
and laid before the Queen the proceedings of the Council of 
the Royal Academy. On the 14th inst. the Duchess of 
Edinburgh left Osborne. ‘The Dowager Marchioness of 
Ely went to London to inquire in the Queen’s name after 
the Duchess of Wellington, and to convey her Majesty’s 
expression of sympathy on the sudden death of the Duke. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and Prince George of Wales, 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany and Princess 
Victoria of Prussia, and Prince and Princess Louis of Batten- 
berg dined with her Majesty. Last Saturday the Queen 
presented new colours to the Ist Battalion of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, Duke of Albany’s), of the 
3rd Battalion of which regiment the late Duke of Albany was 
Colonel. ‘The Queen drove to the parade, which was held in 
the grounds at Osborne, with the Princess of W ales and the 
Crown Princess of Germany. Princess Beatrice, Princess 
Louis of Battenberg, Princess Louise of Wales, and Princess 
Victoria of Prussia followed in a second carriage. ‘The Prince 
of Wales, the German Crown Prince, Prince George of Wales, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, and Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar met the Queen atthe saluting flag. The Queen, after 
presenting the colours, addressed the regiment as follows :— 
It is with feelings of deep emotion that I present you to-day with these 
new colours, as I cannot forget that had it not been for the great loss which 
we have all sustained my dear son, or else his wife, the Duchess of Albany, 
would have performed this duty. From the day when your regiment first 
assembled on the hillsides of Ross-shire till now, when I see in the ranks 
‘before me the men who upheld the honour of the country in Afghanistan 
and in Egypt, the Seaforth Highlanders have ever justified their motto, 
“ Cuidich ’n Righ;? and convinced of your devotion to your Queen and 
country, I confidently intrust these colours to your charge. I cannot con- 
elude without alluding to the mournful but honourable duty you performed. 
a few months ago, when you bore my beloved son’s earthly remains to their 
last resting-place, a service which will ever be gratefully remembered by me, 


The Queen, the Crown Princess of Germany, and the Princesses 
Victoria, Sophie, and Margaret of Prussia, Princess Beatrice 
and Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg, and the members 
of the Royal Household attended Divine service at Osborne on 
Sunday morning. The Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor 
officiated. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
Queen ; and Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar and the Countess 
of Dornberg dined with her Majesty. The Dean of Windsor 
had the honour of being invited.—Envoys from King John of 
Abyssinia to the Queen have arrived in England, bearing 
presents to her Majesty from the African monarch. The gifts 
include an elephant and a monkey. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
George and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, re- 
turned to London on Monday from the Royal yacht Osborne 
at Cowes. On their way to London they stopped at Clare- 
mont and lunched with the Duchess of Albany. Prince Albert 
Victor arrived at Marlborough House in the morning from 
Heidelberg, and joined their Royal Highnesses at Claremont. 
In the evening the Prince and Princess and Princes Albert 
Victor and George visited the Lyceum Theatre. On Tuesday 
their Royal Highness, with their sons and daughters, lett 
London on a visit to Sir William and Lady Armstrong at 
Cragside, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. The doings of the Prince 
and Princess at Newcastle are reported in another portion of 
this Paper. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh has gone to Birkhall, the High- 
land residence of the Prince of Wales, where her ~ children 
have been staying during the summer. Her Royal Highness 
will reside at Birkhall till the arrival of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who is expected about the end of September. 

The Duchess of Albany is quite well, and takes drives 
daily. Her infant is doing well. 

The King of Sweden and Norway visited Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition on Monday afternoon. His Majesty arrived at 
Queenborough in the evening, and proceeded to Flushing. 


Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, M.P., presided on Monday at 
the opening meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation at Bola. 

The past week’s arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at 
Liverpool from American and Canadian ports amounted to 
1639 cattle, 2032 sheep, 7109 quarters of beef, and 350 carcases 
of mutton. 

Last week 2579 births and 1634 deaths were registered in 
London. Allowing for increase of population, the births were 
145 below, whereas the deaths exceeded by 67, the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

A bazaar has been held at Folkestone this week, under the 
patronage of the Duchess of Edinburgh, Earl Granville, and 
‘Lord and Lady Folkestone, on behalf of the Convalescent 
Hospital worked by the Clewer sisters. 

The polling for the vacancy in the Ross and Cromarty con- 
stituency, caused by the retirement of Sir A. Matheson (L.), 
took place on Tuesday, with the result of Mr. M. Ferguson 
(I..) being chosen by a majority of more than double over Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Conservative candidate. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. yesterday week inaugurated 
their new warehouse, Oriel House, Farringdon-street, with an 
exhibition of Christmas and other commemorative cards, in- 
cluding the works of Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., Mr. Marcus 
Stone, R.A., and Miss Kate Greenaway. 

Preparatory to their departure on Wednesday evening for 
New Zealand, the King of the Maoris and his Chiefs paid a 
visit to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on Tuesday, 
and expressed their gratitude for the acts of kindness shown 
them in this country. 

The School of Art recently presented by Mr. A. Sidney 
Cocper, R.A., to the Mayor and Dean of Canterbury, in trust 
for the city, is undergoing extensive reconstruction in accord- 
ance with plans from the South Kensington Science and Art 
Department. 

Five thousand volunteers who have been in camp at Alder- 
shott joined the available troops stationed there in extensive 
military manceuvres yesterday week. Lieut.-General Sir 
Archibald Alison and many other distinguished officers were 
present. The troops were divided into attacking and defend- 
ing forces, and the evolutions they were engaged in lasted for 

several hours. Last Saturday the volunteers returned home. 


A diamond of 457 carats has, it is reported, been shipped 
from South Africa and sold by a London firm to a syndicate 
of diamond merchants. The colour equals, if not excels, that 
of the finest India diamonds, and in the opinion of competent 
judges it will be cut to a perfect and lustrous brilliant. In 
drop shape it will weigh as nearly as can be estimated about 
220 carats, or in lozenge shape, briolette, about 300 carats. 
The brilliant will therefore exceed in weight all the historical 
diamonds. In size, colour, purity, and quality it is expected 
to prove to be the most marvellous stone ever known. , 


NEW BOOKS. 


The interest of some books is almost wholly personal. We 
care less for the facts they record than for the character they 
reveal. ‘This is, for the most part, the kind of interest that 
attaches to General Gordon's Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, 
and Armenia: Aug. 18, 1854, to Nov. 17, 1858, edited by 
Demetrius C. Bowlger (Chapman and Hall). ‘These letters 
show that General Gordon displayed in early life many of the 
fine qualities which have made him famous in later years— 
fearlessness, patience, untiring energy, an abiding sense of 
duty. As an engineer he was present at the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and it is noteworthy that the young Englishman gives 
warm praise to his friendly French rivals. ‘he non-com- 
missioned officers,’? he writes, ‘‘are much more intelligent 
than our men. With us, although our men are not stupid, 
the officers have to do a good deal of work which the French 
sapper non-commissioned officer does.’” Man has been des- 
cribed as a fighting animal, and, writing in 1856, young Gordon 
says :——‘*I expect I shall remain abroad for three or four years, 
which, individually, I would sooner spend in war than peace. 
There is something indescribably exciting in the former.” 
After the fall of Sebastopol, Gordon was sent with a brother 
officer to Bessarabia, to trace the new frontier line. There he 
found travelling very cheap, and posted eighty miles with three 
horses for ‘‘something under £1.’’ Before the work was 
finished the English engineers had made upwards of one 
hundred plans. ‘‘For my part,”’ says Gordon, ‘‘I have had 
enough of them for my whole life.’? But his labour of this 
kind was by no means concluded, and he was dispatched, under 
the present Governor of Gibraltar, to mark out the Asiatic 
boundary. He assisted in the survey of Kars, and attempted 
the ascent of Great Ararat, but was forced to descend before 
reaching the summit. He was more fortunate in scaling 
Alagos, a mountain 13,480 feet above the sea. The descent 
was easy, for, sitting on the snow, he was able to slide down 
upwards of 3000 feet in two minutes. ‘‘A Russian doctor,’ 
Gordon writes, ‘‘ tried it after me, and in trying to change his 
direction was turned round, and went to the bottom, sometimes 
head foremost. He was not a bit hurt.’? It is significant 
that in the letter from Constantinople, with which the volume 
closes, the writer says :—-‘‘I do not feel at all inclined to settle 
in England and be employed in any sedentary way.’’ The 
book should be read by every one who is interested—and what 
Englishman is not—in the career of this distinguished man. 

It is always pleasant and profitable to make acquaint- 
ance with such a work as Across the Pampas and the Andes: 
by Robert Crawford, M.A. (Longmans), written as it is 
written, illustrated as it is illustrated, furnished, as it is, 
with useful map, index, and appendix, though a dozen years 
may have elapsed since the survey which caused the book to 
be thought of was undertaken. or such duties as the 
author, who was the head of a surveying expedition, had to 
perform are always interesting to read about, and so are the 
adventures and experiences which his discharge of those duties 
gave him the opportunity or brought upon him the necessity 
of encountering. Moreover, he has done what he could ‘* to 
bring the information down to the present time,” though his 
own record must be referred to a date as far back as 1871-2. 
But obviously this chronological fact is a matter of supreme 
indifference when the traveller’s remarks apply, as in 
the present instance they generally do, to a state of 
things which cannot possibly, or at any rate very pro- 
bably, be affected by a lapse of a dozen, or even @ 
hundred years. ‘he Andes, for example, cannot have altered 
much in height or any other respect since the author was there ; 
and the curious story he tells about the black vulture, which 
he winged, which neyertheless showed such an _incom- 
prehensible inclination to force its company upon both man 
and beast, to the great disturbance of the latter’s equanimity, 
does not depend at all for its interest upon a question of years. 
Nor is it probable that vultures in the region traversed by the 
author haye acquired in these latter days a less offensive 
odour than that which made the friendly or rather con- 
temptuous yulture’s presence as difficult to get rid of as 
to enduce; for to expel him from the place into which 
he intruded, it was necessary to approach him, and to 
approach him was to have more smell. Whether it was the 
smell that made the horse under whose abdomen the vulture 
sought refuge to kick and plunge so violently, it is impossible 
to say without the horse’s own statement, and that is not 
forthcoming. All such little anecdotes, however, bearing upon 
the curiosities of natural history, give a charm of their own to 
a straightforward narrative. ‘The business-like part. of the 
book—and it is no small part—is naturally relegated to the 
appendix. 

It is a boon in these days to the reviewer of novels to come 
upon a story that is at once pure in tone, fresh in the mode of 
handling, and true to nature in the delineation of character. 
These virtues belong to Miss Sarah Tytler’s latest fiction, St. 
Mungo’s City (Chatto and Windus). Let us not be misunder- 
stood. Itis nota first-rate novel. Neither in the character 
sketches nor in the plot does it bear the mark of a powerful 
imagination or of a subtle intellect. And it is not wholly 
free from the deadly fault of padding, due, no doubt, to the 
notion, so dear to publishers, so unfortunate for readers, that 
a novel to be successful must be extended to three volumes. 
But in spite of deficiencies and defects, “St. Mungo’s City ”’ 
js a tale “ worthy the reading.’ Asa picture of Glasgow life 
and jn its indications of the manner in which the old is giving 
way to the new, the verisimilitude is noteworthy. The three 
quaint sisters Mackinnon, Glasgow gentlewomen proud of their 
gentility while silently bearing the extreme of poverty, are no 
lay figures, and the family of the Drysdales, on whose fortunes 
the main interest of the story hangs, are far from shadowy 
representations. Auld Tam Drysdale displays the ludicrous 
faults of the man who, by natural energy but. with- 
out education, has risen from a homely position to 
great wealth; but his merits, like those of his cheery, 
lovable wife, Eppie, make the surface faults of his 
character insignificant. When trouble comes to others he 
behaves nobly, and when a sore temptation overtakes 
him in the dread of having to give up all he has laboured 
for and won, the sterling principles of the man keep him in 
the right way. ‘To test his wife and his lovely little daughter, 
Eppie the younger, whose beauty has bewitched a baronet, he 
carries them off on a sail to the western isles, and asks his 
‘joe’? how she would like to go back to the beginning, ‘‘ with 
a room or twa and no sae muckle as a servant lass?’’ ‘‘ Fine, 
Tam, I would like it; 
honest readiness and gladness. ‘‘I dinna pretend that I’m 
as soople as when I was young, . . - but to have you all to 
mysel’ again; to cook for you, to mend for you, and to keep 
all richt and ticht for you without any help—I could do it as 
well as ever, and prood to do it, my lad! It would make up 
for a gude wheen losses.’’ We must not stay to tell how ‘Tam 
tries also-his little Eppie, and hints that she may have to 

give up her lover. ‘The faithful young heart is sure he 
will never give her up, and—but we are not going to 
tell the story—she probably knew most about the matter. es 
young lassie’s heart,’’ said her mother on one occasion, ‘‘is 
like the kirk itsel’, no to be lichtly entered.” But we see 


enough of it to love this ‘‘ winsome wee thing,’’ who gives a 


real fine!’’ exclaimed Eppie, with ~ 
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charm to the story. Her elder sister, Clary, too, is very 
attractive in her own way, and does not show a sign of 
jealousy at the apparently good fortune of her little sister 
when Sir Hugo is caught by her fair face. We have said 
enough, perhaps, to show that ‘“‘ St. Mungo’s City’ is worthy 
of Miss ‘l'ytler’s reputation. The style shows no signs of hasty 
composition ; but why does the writer think it necessary to 
explain the meaning of the simplest Scottish words, not even 
excepting ‘‘Dominie” and ‘‘daft’?? We can assure her 
that the English men and women who read her novel are 
acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, and have even heard of 
Robert Burns, 


An enonymous writer has published, under the title Oditer 
Dicta (Elliot Stock), seven suggestive and partly humorous 
essays, which may be praised for originality and freshness of 
style. His subjects have not the charm of novelty. One of 
the papers is on Carlyle, another on Mr. Robert Browning, a 
third on actors. Under the title of ‘‘A Rogue’s Memoirs,’ 
Cellini’s autobiography is discussed; there is an essay on 
“The Via Media,’? and another on ‘‘ Falstaff.’’ The author 
is a hero - worshipper of Carlyle and Browning. ‘The 
Chelsea philosopher is, in his opinion, the best type of the 
man of: letters England has produced since the days of 
Johnson. His combination of mysticism with realism is 
said to be as charming as it is rare; as an historian, Carlyle is 
ranked with Gibbon; as a critic, he is placed in the front 
rank; as a storyteller, where, it is asked, is the equal of the 
man who has told us the story of ‘‘The Diamond Neck- 
lace’? ? and as a poet, the author writes—‘‘ ‘There are passages 
in ‘ Sartor Resartus’ and the ‘ French Revolution’ which have 
long appeared to me to be the sublimest poetry of the century.” 
He adds that Mr. Justice Stephen has called Carlyle the 
greatest poet of the age. Mr. Stephen is a masterly writer in 
his own department, but we do not know that there is any 
special value in his judgments on things poetical. In any case, 
we hold, in this instance, that both he and the anonymous 
essayist are mistaken. Verse is as essential to the poet as 
harmony to the musical composer. It is possible, un- 
fortunately, to write verse that is not poetry, but 
it is impossible to write poetry without rhythm. A man 
may produce prose teeming with imagination, as Carlyle 
often did, as Mr. Ruskin does, and yet lack the divine gift of 
song, which is the peculiar heritage of the poet. The writer is 
severe on Mr. Froude, and says that he ought to have read 
portions of the ‘‘ Reminiscences’ in tears and burnt them in 
fire. here is no poet who has more ardent admirers and (shall 
we say it?) critics of calmer judgment than Mr. Browning. 
Of many men he fails to stir the pulses, but when he does 
stir them enthusiasm is boundless. It must be allowed 
that life is short and Mr. Browning long, his ‘‘ Ring and 
the Book”? alone containing more than 2000 lines in excess of 
Pope’s translation of the ‘‘ Iiad,’’ while his works, apart from 
this magnwn opus, filla score of volumes. On the other hand, 
his wealth of humour, of fancy, of insight into character, of 
dramatic power, prove that in this poet originality goes hand 
in hand with fecundity; yet we may be allowed to question 
the assertion ‘that no other English poet living or dead, 
Shakspeare excepted, has so heaped up human interest for 
his readers as has Robert Browning.’’ We may add that the 
essayist, though full of ability, sometimes talks nonsense, as, 
for instance, when he speaks of ‘the dropsical dramas of Sir 
H. Taylor.” 

The progress of great cities is rapidly curtailing even sub- 
urban gardens, and daily bringing us closer to bricks and 
mortar. ‘The poor who love flowers, and many who, if not 
exactly poor, are painfully limited in income, have to be satis- 
fied with the plants they can produce on their window-sills. 
Modern Window-Gardening, Treated under Aspects North, South, 
East, and West, by Samuel Wood (Houlston and Sons), is a 
practical and serviceable manual, free from superfluous words, 
and containing advice expressed so clearly that the youngest 
amateur gardener can follow it without difficulty. We may 
add that the little volume contains much useful information 
also on the management of small gardens. 


A poet seems especially to demand the dainty taste of his 
publisher and the best craft of the paper-maker and printer. 
Of Messrs. Macmillan’s new edition of The Works of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, which will be completed in seven 
volumes, we have now received three. They are worthy of 
the house and of the poet, but not equal, perhaps, in point of 
beauty to the ‘‘author’s edition,” published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co. Tastes differ, however; and readers may prefer the 
uncut edges and white paper in the present issue, which, in 
any case, is fair enough to satisfy an exacting bibliophile; if 
not, the publishers offer him a still more beautiful copy of the 
poems printed on hand-made paper. 


The committee of the Royal Irish Military Tournament, 
out of the proceeds of the meeting held in Dublin in May last, 
have granted £100 in aid of the funds of the Dublin branch of 
the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society. 

Cardinal Manning presided on Monday at a crowded meet- 
ing held in connection with the annual féte of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence League of the Cross, at the Crystal Palace. 
More than 25,000 adherents of the movement were present. 


Tuesday’s Gazette contains an Order in Council giving, at 
considerable length, regulations for the prevention of collisions 
at sea in substitution for the orders at present in force. ‘The 
order prescribes rules concerning lights, signals in case of fog, 

wd for sailing and steering. 

An analysed account of the public income and expenditure 
for the year ending March 31, 1874, which was issued among 
the Parliamentary papers on Tuesday, states that of the 
income of £75,486,365 raised in that year, £71,735,523 was 
the proceeds of taxation, and that there was an excess of 
£205,620 over the expenditure. 

Mrs. Gladstone distributed the prizes to the members of the 
Hawarden Horticultural Society on the 14th inst. Acknow- 
Jedging a vote of thanks to his wife, Mr. Gladstone urged that 
nobody should despise the cultivation of flowers. There was, 
he said, nothing more touching than to see how human nature 
clung to beauty in its innocent and delightful forms. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Feb. 5, 1884), with a codicil (dated Feb. 15 
following), of Mr. James Lyne Hancock, late of Blenheim 
Lodge, Putney-heath, and of No. 266, Goswell-road, 
vulcanised india-rubber manufacturer, who died on April 29 
last, was proved on the Ist inst. by William Isaac Carr, 
Charles Thomas James, and John Hancock Nunn, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £301,000. 
‘Lhe testator leaves £500, and all the furniture, plate, pictures, 
household effects, wines, liquors, horses and carriages, at his 
residence, to his wife, Mrs. Sarah Hancock; his business, 
. business premises, machinery, plant, stock-in-trade, book 
debts, and the balance at his banker’s to his cousin the said 
John Hancock Nunn; Blenheim House and grounds to his 
cousin Mrs. Sarah Nunn and her daughters, Kate and Marian; 
and the Wellington Foundry, Charles-street, to his cousins 
Fanny, Maria, and Harriet Hancock. His numerous shares in 
steam and other ships he gives specifically to his different 
cousins; and there are many other legacies, including be- 
quests to the workpeople at his factory, who have been in his 
employ for a specitied time. He also bequeaths £1000 each to 
King’s College Hospital and St. George’s Hospital ;—£500 each 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the Asylum for Fatherless 
Children, Reedham; the Commercial Travellers’ School, 
Pinner; the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead ; the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, City-road; the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, Putney ; and the London Hospital Whitechapel ; 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed to the 
Kditor, and have the word ** Chess"* written on the envelope. 

EH K (Brockley).—Thanks for the problem, which shall have due honours if found 
correct and up to the mark, 

Preyna anv Ormens.—Please refer to note relating to Problem No. 2107 below. 

P J (Broadmoor).—As we haye several times notified, the problem cannot be solved in 
Jess than four moves. : 

RB (Southend),—Thanks. The last is, with the others, under examination. 

ABS (Tetworth).—The game and notes are very acceptable, We are obliged also for 
the authoritative report of the Bath meeting. 

Cornrcr SonvTions or Proptem No, 2104 received from WH L; of No. 2105 from A 
Bruin, E LG, and Pierce Jones; of No, 2106 from Emile Frau, W HL, A Bruin, 
ay SERRE F St, W Biddle, Pierce Jones, New Forest, H A Ds 8, F W Imbuseley, 


Cornror Sorutions or Prontmm No. 2107 received from Otto Fulder (Ghent), Jupiter 
Junior, © Darragh, T G (Ware), 8 Farrant, F Ferris, AO Hunt, G Joicey, Thomas 
Gaffnkin Junior, M O'Halloran, R L Southwell, L Falcon (Antwerp), W Dewse, W 
Hillier, C 8 Coxe, G § Oldfield, G@ W Law, L Sharswood. Ernest Sharswood, H K 
Awdry, R Robinson, L Wyman. CW Milsom, James Pilkington, Aaron Harper, 
NS5 Harris, H Wardell, E Casella (Paris), 1 H Holdron, N H Mullen, 'T Greenbank, 
DW Kell, H Lucas, J & Anstee, R Gray, B R Wood, C Oswald, H Blacklock, A M 
Colborne, R T Kemp, Pierce Jones, Dr. F St., Jumbo, J Alois Schmucke, J 'T W, W 
G G Jackson, Rey. W Anderson (Old Romney), Hereward, J Hall, Venator, Shiad- 
forth, Edmund Field, E Louden, E LG. & and G@ Howitt (Norwich), E E H,H H 
Noyes, A M Porter, 8 Bullen, G Fosbrooke, and Alpha. 


PROBLEM No. 2109, 
By Witi1am Fixiayson (Stuttgart). 


£200 each to the Orphan Working Asylum, Haverstock-hill, 
and the Beneficent Institution, Berners-street ;—and £100 to 
the Working Men’s Club and Institution, Roehampton. ‘The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life; then, as to one moiety, as she shall 
appoint, and subject thereto, he gives such residue to his 
cousins Fanny, Maria, and Harriet Hancock. 

The Scotch confirmation under seal of the Commissariot of 
Lanarkshire, of the deed of settlement (dated Jan. 8, 1883) of 
Mr. Charles Connell, late of Whiteinch, near Glasgow, ship- 
builder, who died on Feb. 14 last, granted to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Campbell or Connell, the widow, James Reid, John Inglis, 
Junior, Patrick Henry Higgins, Junior, and John Baird Smith, 
the accepting executors nominate, was sealed in London on 
the 16th ult., the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland amounting to upwards of £264,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 23, 1881) of Miss Helen Agnes Ellice, 
late of Woodville, in the parish of Temple Ewell, near Dover, 
who died on May 31 last, was proved on the 10th ult. by 
William Ellice and Lient.-General Sir Charles Henry Ellice, 
G.C.B., the cousins, the executors, the value of the personalestate 
amounting to over £61,000. The testatrix bequeaths some 
legacies to servants and others; and the residue of her real 
and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for Mrs. Marian 
King Coleman, for life; then for the said William Hllice, for 
life; and then for the said Sir Charles Henry Ellice. 

The will (dated Feb. 1, 1879), with a codicil (dated Nov. 30, 
1883), of the Rev. Charles Old Goodford, D.D., J.P., Provost 
ot Kton College, who died on May 9 last, was proved on the 10th 
ult. by Mrs Katharine Lucia Goodford, the widow, Arthur 
Joln Goodford, the son, and George Still Law, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £34,000. The 
testator bequeaths £500 to his wife; the portraits given by 
boys on leaving Eton, as are his property, to Eton College, to 
the intent that they may be kept at the Provost’s Lodge for 
ever. ‘There are specific bequests of furniture and plate to 
his wife and children, and a considerable portion is to go with 
the mansion house and estate of Chilton Cantelo, Somerset- 
shire, to which his said son succeeds. He makes up to £6000 
the portions of each of his younger children, with what they 
are entitled to out of the trust funds under his marriage 
settlement, in which his wife has a life interest ; and there are 
a few other legacies. ‘lhe residue of the personalty he leaves 
to his said son, and the residue of his real estate to be held 
with the estate of Chilton Cantelo. 

The will (dated June 5, 1877), with four codicils (dated 
June 5, 1877; Jan. 8, 1879; Feb. 3, 1882; and June 4, 1884), of 
Mr. Edward Milns, late of No. 9, Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 
minster, and of Sunninghill, Berks, who died on June 4 last, 
was proved on the 4th inst. by Mrs. Elizabeth Milns, the 
widow, and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £31,000. he testator confirms the settlement made 
of his Sunninghill estate in favour of his wife; and there are 
bequests to his own and his wife’s relatives, and others. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his wife. 

The will (dated Jan. 10, 1882) of Mrs. Catherine Abram 
(widow of the late William Abram), late of Belsize-terrace, 
Hampstead, who died on the 23rd ult., was proved on 
the 6th inst. by her step-son, George Abram, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate being sworn 
under £30,000. The testatrix bequeaths to her step-son 
William John Abram, £1000; to her step-son Edward 
Abram, £3000; George Stewart Abram, son of George Abram, 
£500; F. G.I. Abram (since deceased), £250; Mrs. Jeannie 
Goodall, £250; her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Ross, £1000; 
Thomas H. Merriman (since deceased), £500; the Rev. Dr. 
Tremlett, £50; her step-daughters, Mrs. Eliza White and Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Pashley, a life interest in £1000 each; her god- 
daughter, Katie Louise Abram, daughter of George Abram, 
£2000; her half-sister Eliza, £1000, with remainder to her 
children; the Governors of the North London Consumptive 
Hospital, £1000; the London Society for Teaching the Blind 
to Read, £500; her faithful servant, Susan Bullock, an annuity 
of £70, free of legacy duty; and for a window in St. Peter's 
Church, Hampstead, £100. ‘The residue of her personal estate 
she bequeaths to her step-son George Abram absolutely. 

The will (dated Dec. 14, 1883) of Mr. Peter Squire, late of 
No. 413, Oxford-street, chemist, and of No. 12, York-gate, 
Regent’s Park, who died on April 6 last, was proved on the 
9th ult. by Mrs. Mary Christiana Squire, the widow, and Miss 
Ann Fanny Squire, the daughter, the executrixes, the value of 
the personal estate exceeding £29,000. With the exception of 
a legacy to an old servant, the only persons interested under 
the will are testator’s wife and children. The deceased was 
one of the founders and three times president of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

The will (dated Jan. 16, 1858) of Sir William Brown, C.B., 
formerly of the War Office and of Putney, but late of Hill- 
side, Parkstone, Dorset, who died on May 19 last, has been 
proved atthe Blandford district registry, by Dame Cornelia 
Jane Brown, the widow and sole executrix, to whom he 
devises and bequeaths all his real and personal estate. The 
value of the personal estate is sworn under £5000. 


A correspondent obligingly informs us that Mr. R. S. 
Hudson, of the Bache, Chester, whose death was announced in 
our last Number, gave £20,000 to the Congregational Jubilee 
Fund. 

A monthly magazine, The Atlantic Ocean, devoted to oceanic 
and Continental travel, has made its wens ‘The con- 
tents comprise lyrics and light articles and an illustrated series 
of practical papers of special interest to the professional 
traveller and the ordinary pleasure-sceker. pare 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 


Played in the Tournament of the Counties Association at Bath between 

Messrs. Skipwortrn and Ranken, 
(Irregular Opening.) 

Brack (Mr. R.) wuirtr (Mr. 8.) 


wits (Mr. 8.) 
P to K 3rd 17. B to Q 2nd 


BLACK (Mr, RB.) 
1. P to Q 4th th 


PtoB4 


2. Kt to K B 8rd 

This leads to what is called Zukertort’s 
opening; but. Mr. Skipworth informs us 
that he played if years ago, before it was 
thus christened and Dr. Zukertort in the 
field, Its positions are similar to those in 
the English Opening, and Mr. Skipworth 
considered that the vurlution needed no 
name, 


a Kt to K B 8rd 
3. P to K 8rd P to Q 4th 

4. B to Q 3rd B to Q 3rd 

5, Castles Castles 
7.Qto Band P to B 4th 

8. Kt to B 8rd B to Kt 2nd 
9. Pto K 4th 


A miscalculation which ought to have 
cost White the game. Mr. Skipworth may 
be excused for making such a blunder 
thus early in his tirst game, when it is con- 
sidered that he had not only to compete 
against the strongest amateurs of the day, 
but that the work of the week's meeting, 
no slight undertaking, devolved upon him. 


9. Ptakes BP 
10. B takes P P takes P 
11. B to Q 8rd Kt to B 3rd 


Better to have taken off the Knight at 
once. If White then played 12. P to K 5th, 
Black could reply with 12. B takes Kt, 
having a piece to the good and a position 
strong enough to resist any attack White 
could form. 


12. Kt to Q Kt 5th Kt to Q Kt 3rd 


13. Q to Qsq Kt takes B 
14. Kt takes B’ Q takes Kt 
15. Q takes Kt P to K 4th 


Mr. Skipworth notes here: If— 


15. + B takes P 
16. Q takes P {) takes Q 
17. Kt takes Q to Q 


qd 
1s.B to K 3rd, and White would 
merely have his Pawn ahead. 


16.K RtoKsq Kt to Q 2nd 


18. Q to Kt 8rd (ch) 
White now gets a little the better of the 
position, 


18. K to Rsq 
19. B to Kt 4th Kt to B 4th 
20, B takes Kt Q takes B 
21. Kt to Kt 5th Q to K 2nd 
22. Kt to K 6th Rk to B 8rd 
23. P takes P R takes P 


24.QRtoQBsq 

White cannot play 24. Kt takes QP, 
Mr. Skipworth observes, on account of 
24, Qto Kt 4th, threatening checkmate, 
He can do it utter this move, however, 
hecanse now Kt to Q B 6th isa good answer 
to Q to Kt 4th, 
24, Q to Q 3rd 

Foresecing the above line of attack and 
guarding against it. 
25. R to B 7th B to Q 4th 
26.QtoK Kt8rd PtoKt ard 
27, Qto R4Ath PtoK R4th 
28,PtoK Kt4th Qto Kt 5th 

Very ingeniously conceived. 

22.KRtoQBsq PtoQé6th 
30. R to B Sth (ch) 

White has now a very pretty forced 
draw, He dare not try to win, 48 Black 
has fatal moves in reserve for him at 


several points. 
30, R takes R 
21.RtakesR (ch) KtoR 2nd 
82. R to B7th (ch) K to Ktsq 
33. Qto Q 8th (ch) Rto Bsq 
34. R to Kt7th (ch) Kto Rsq 
35. R to K KR 7th K takes R 
(ch) 

A strange oversight for Mr. Ranken 
to make, He should have moved his K 
back to Kt sq. and White could then only 
draw by perpetual check. 


36. Q to Q 7th (ch), 


and Black resigned. 


The tournament at Simpson’s Divan was closed on the 1ith inst. It 


resulted in Mr, Mason winnin 


the first prize (£8); Mr. Guest, second 


prize (£5) ; and Messrs. Donnisthorpe and Gunsberg dividing the third and 


fourth prizes, £3 and £2 respectively. 


The official report of the result of some of the tourneys in connection 


with the Bath meeting of the Counties Chess Association differs in some 
particulars with that supplied to us last week. In the second division of 
the first class we find that Messrs, Fedden, Pollock, and Loman tied with a 
score of sevento each. ‘lhe three prizes were consequently divided equally 
among these gentlemen, 


Harvest operations during the past week have been actively 
carried on, and the reports of correspondents in various districts 
of England show that the cereal yield this season is likely to be 
abundant.—The official summary of the agricultural returns 
for 1884 shows that the quantity of land in Great Britain 
under wheat was 2,676,477 acres; barley, 2,159,485 ; and oats, 
2,892,576. The cattle numbered 6,241,127; the sheep, 
16,371,280; and the lambs, 9,665,937. 

The report of the Committee of Council on Education 
(England and Wales) for 1883-4 has been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary paper. From statistics therein contained, it appears 
that the number of day-schools inspected during the year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1883, was 18,540; of which 11,703 were con- 
nected with the National Society or Church of England, 
4049 with School Boards, 1412 were British and undenomi- 
national, 817 Roman Catholic, and 559 Wesleyan. The total 
average number of scholars in attendance was 3,127,214; of 
whom 1,562,507 were attached to Church schools, 1,028,904 to 
Board schools, 247,990 to British schools, 162,310 to Roman 
Catholic schools, and 125,503 to Wesleyan schools. The total 
amount paid out. of the Parliamentary grants for the same 
year was £2,518,641, of which, excluding shillings and pence, 
£1,237,006 was paid to Church schools; £843,694, Board ; 
£201,614, British; £127,456, Roman. Catholic ; and £103,869, 
Wesleyan. The aggregate annual income of the schools was 
£5,829,781; of which £2,766,721 belonged to the Church 
schools and £2,134,234 to the Board schools. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MONTREAL, 


The Congress of the British Association of Science at Mon- 
treal, the important commercial city of Canada, will be opened 
next week. The President, Lord Rayleigh, an accomplished 
man of science, will deliver the opening Address. The Pre- 
sidents of the different sections are, respectively, Sir William 
Thomson (Physical Science), Sir Henry Roscoe (Chemistry), 
Mr. W.'T. Blanford (Geology), Professor Moseley (Biology), 
Sir J. H. Lefroy (Geography), Sir Richard Temple (Economic 
Science and Statistics), Sir Frederick Bramwell (Mechanics), 
and Dr. E. B. Tylor (Anthropology). Special addresses, re- 
ports, and lectures of great interest are expected from eminent 
scientific men. We shall give the portrait of Lord Rayleigh, 
the President, in next week’s publication. Some Views of 
Montreal are now presented to our readers, including that from 
the ‘‘ Royal Mount,’ looking eastward over the city; the 
harbour quay, to which steam-ships of nearly six thousand tons 
burden come all the way up the river St. Lawrence, six hundred 
miles from the sea; the Place d’ Armes, the name of which recalls 
the old French dominion of Canada; Victoria-square, with the 
surrounding handsome buildings of modern erection; and the 
M‘Gill University, aninstitution which stands high in repute both 
as a place of collegiate study, and from the connection with it 
of such eminent men of science as Sir William Logan and 
Principal Dawson. The Victoria Tubwar Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence, a wonderful structure of iron two miles long, 
was completed in 1861, the Prince of Wales driving the last 
rivet. Montreal has a population of 150,000, being the largest 
city in Canada, though not the capital of a Province. It 
occupies the site of the native Indian town or village, called 
Hochelaga, visited by the earliest French explorers three and 
a half centuries ago. 


NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AT WHITEHALL. 
The building intended for the joint accommodation of the War 
Office and the Admiralty will occupy a large space on the west 
side of Whitehall and great part of Spring-gardens, extend- 
ing to the Parade and the Mall in St. James’s Park. It will 
stand in Whitehall adjacent to the Horse Guards, covering 
the site of the present Admiralty, and a good deal of additional 
ground. ‘here has been a competitive exhibition of archi- 
tects’ designs, from which the judges, including the First 
Commissioner of Works and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., and two professional advisers, have 
chosen the one shown in our Illustration. It is that con- 
tributed by Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, brothers, of 
Halifax. It comprises, in the interior, a great oblong quad- 
rangle, 219 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, entirely surrounded by the 
buildings ; those of the War Office being to the left hand of 
the Whitehall entrance, overlooking the Horse Guards’ Parade 
at the back; and those of the Admiralty on the Spring- 
gardens side, where the broad roadway of the Mall will be 
continued, opening into Whitehall, but leaving Messrs. Cocks 
and Biddulph’s bank at the corner. ‘The architects propose to 
adorn the south end of the Whitehall front with a lofty tower, 
260ft. high, close to the Horse Guards; while each angle of 
the St. Jaemes’s Park front will be surmounted by a tower, 
with an elegant cupola, directly underneath which towers, 
respectively, on the first floor, will be the apartments of the 
two Ministers, heads of the official Departments, the Secretary 
of State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
appears to be a very appropriate, as well as stately and even 
magnificent design, but some objection may be raised to the 
costliness of the higher tower in front, and it may be feared 
that the effect would be to reduce the low Horse Guards building 
to-extreme insignificance, and to provoke a demand for its 
reconstruction. Another objection has been taken to the 
design as it now stands, upon the ground that the inter- 
mediate court or quadrangle, between the two sets of offices, 
being entirely closed in by high buildings, will not allow 
ventilation. But it would probably not be difficult, though 
with a sacrifice of much ground-space for the buildings, to 
throw open the rear of this court to St. James’s Park. Our 
Illustration will give an idea of the external beauty and 
elegance of the proposed buildings, which are in the Renais- 
sance style of architecture, with rounded windows separated 
by Corinthian columns on the principal floor, and with roof- 
turrets, in pairs, topped» by small domes, upon which it is 
suggested that statues may be placed. The three angle- 
towers, the tall one looking over Whitehall, and the other 
two, on the Park side, marking the distinct location of the 
War Office and of the Admiralty, seem to be the most con- 
spicuous architectural feature outside. ‘The interior arrange- 
ments for the different offices, in which altogether nearly 
1400 persons, clerks, messengers, and servants, are usually 
employed, are said to be very convenient. The largest apart- 
ment is the Naval Board-room. ‘The buildings will contain 
three floors to be occupied for business purposes. 


This 


“SALLY IN OUR ALLEY.” 


Among the favourite pictures at the late Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. E.8. Kennedy’s very pleasing delineation 
of the scene that is suggested by a verse of this charming old 
ballad is one deserving of reproduction in our Engraving. 
“Sally in our Alley’? was composed about a hundred and fifty 
years ago by Henry Carey, a man of genius, a natural son of 
the Marquis of Halifax, and a poet, as well as a musical com- 
poser, whose works have considerable merit. He is mentioned 
with approval by Addison in the ‘‘Spectator.’’ The Artist 
has faithfully represented the costumes and manners of London 
street life at that period, when City prentices could indulge, 
on Sundays and holidays, in harmless social gaieties without 
going out of town. It is, however, a very special engagement 
that the honest hero of this good old song is privileged to keep 
when he ‘‘ walks abroad with Sally,” dressed as we see, in all 
his best, with a festive nosegay in his buttonhole, but with his 
hat sternly cocked and with a stout stick in his hand, showing 
that he is ready to do battle for her protection in case of any 
rude fellows presuming to accost her in an impertinent manner. 
The sweet girl herself, whom he melodiously proclaims the 
darling of his heart, is a very pretty figure, in her modest 
maidenly attire, though its fashion would not be admired at 
the present day; and the air of trustful, but half-timid love 
and tenderness with which she regards him as she leans upon 
his arm, is justified by the sincerity and fidelity of his attach- 
ment. What though, as he confesses, ‘‘my master and the 
neighbours all make game of me and Sally,’’ he and she can 

still look forward to the time of their happy wedding and 
to a happy married life, ‘* but not in our alley.” 


Alderman Whitcombe, of Portsmouth, was received last 
Saturday by the Prince of Wales, to whom he handed a cheque 
for £3000 for the foundation of a Portsmouth Scholarship at 
the Royal College of Music. In addition to giving two thirds 
of this amount, Mr. Whitcombe has taken an. active interest 
in arranging entertainments, by means of which the balance 
has been raised. ‘Che Prince warmly thanked him for his 

ublic-spirited conduct. Mr. Whitcombe lunched with the 


toyul party. 
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1, Montreal, View looking east, from Mount Royal. 
5. The M'Gill University. 


2. Victoria-square. 3. The Plaee d’ Armes. 4. Montreal Harbour, 
6. The Victoria Bridge of the Grand Trunk Railway over the St. Lawrence. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AT MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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THE LATE REV. MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
KECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Rector of Lincoln College, the Rev. Mark Pattison, who 
died on the 30th ult., was eminent as a literary scholar, 
especially in the historical and critical study of the classical 
sciool of authorship in Europe since the revival of learning. 
He was born in 1813, the eldest son of the Rev. M. J. Pattison, 
Rector of Hawkswell, or Hauxwell, near Richmond. He was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and took his degree in 1836, 
in the second class ; in 1840, he was elected a Fellow of Lincoln 
College, and took deacon’s orders in the Church soon after- 
wards. Jor ashort time he was attached to the views of the 
Rey. J. H. Newman and the *‘ Tractarian’’ school of theology, 
but moditiel his opinion of this when some of its leaders 


Cathedral of La Plata, 
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THE LATE DUKE WELLINGTON, K.G, 


joined the Roman Catholic Yhurch. He odtained the Denyer 
Prize for a theological essay in 1841, and again in 1843, In 
the subsequent years, he devoted his attention to philosophical 
und general literature. He was appointed Classical Liximiner 
of the University, tirst in 1848, and again in 1853, under the 
new Examination Statute. During the controversies upon 
University Reform, he contributed trequently to the discussion 
of.important questions, and gave evidence before the Royal 
Commissioners upon this subject. He was also an Assistant 
Commissioner to inquire into Elementary Education in 
Germany. His literary labours were various and extensive, 
but much industry was bestowed on his special reseaiches 
into the literary history: of the sixteenth century, with a view 
to writing the biography of Joseph Scaliger and of Isaac 
Casaubon. ‘The last-mentioned work, published in 1875, is 
one of standard excellence, and he wrote many essays upon 
kindred topies in the Quarterly Review and other journals. He 
uisv contributed the essay on the life und writings of Milton 


SSSS 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR W. 2. CODRINGTON, G.C.B. 


to the ‘*Eminent Men of Letters’ series, and prepared a 
critical edition of Milton's Sonnets, with 2 valuable commen- 
tary, as well as the Clarendon Press edition ot Pope's ** Essay 
on Man”’ and ‘‘ Satires and Epistles.’’ Mrs. Pattison, his wife, 
is author of an elaborate work on the Renaissance of Art in 
Tranve. 


Earl Manvers has made a return of 40 per cent to his 
agricultural tenants, and the Earl of Yarborough a reduction 
of 15 per cent for five years to those tenants who have paid 
their rents. 


Dr. Dardo Rocha, Governor of Buenos Ayres. 
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THE NEW CITY OF LA PLATA, BUENOS AYRES, THE CAPITAL OF THE ARGENTINE REPUCLIC, 
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LA PLATA, THE NEW CAPITAL OF THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The flourishing condition of the Argentint Federal Republic 
under its present Government, with the stability of its public 
credit, the rapid increase of its commerce, and the opportunities 
which it affords to British enterprise and capital, has been 
recognised by all who are acquainted with South American 
affairs. Its vast natural resources as a pastoral region, not 
excelled by those of our Australian colonies, demand only that 
the country should be more fully occupied by European 
settlers, who will enjoy one of the finest climates in the world. 
he Federal territory, extending nearly foerteen hundred 
miles from north to south, and seven hundred from west to 
east, possesses an incomparable maritime outlet in the grand 
estuary of the La Plata, receiving the waters of the great 
navigable rivers Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay, with their 
numeroustributaries: whiletothe west, as farasthe Andes, andto 
thesouth of Buenos Ayres, in the fertile plain of the Salado, there 
are immensetractsof land capable of every variety of production 
inatemperate climate. Theoldcityof Buenos Ayres, founded by 
the Spanish Viceroys nearly threehundred years ago, is situated 
on the south side of the La Plata estuary, a hundred and fifty 
miles from the open sea, and has a population now exceeding a 
quarter of a million. It is not, however, a convenient port, 
there being a mere roadstead, where ships drawing 16 ft. of 
water are obliged to anchor seven or eight miles off the shore, 
exposed to violent winds ; and large steamers must lie in the 
middle of the estuary, here about thirty-six miles wide. The 
discomfort to passengers in landing is often felt, while the cost 
of lighterage for goods is sometimes as much as their freight 
across the ocean. 

To remedy these inconveniences, by providing a new 
commercial port, with a new city which is to super- 
sede Buenos Ayres as the capital of the Argentine Re- 
public, has been the bold and judicious policy of the 
National Congress, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
inspired by patriotic motives, and resolved to insure the 
progressive prosperity of their magnificent country. This 
task has been accomplished, to a considerable extent, within 
the past sixteen months, chiefly by the energy and ability of 
one man, Dr. Dardo Rocha, Governor of the metropolitan 
province of Buenos Ayres. On the shores of a fine natural 
harbour, called Enseiiada, forty miles below the city of Buenos 
Ayres, the new city, bearing the name of La Plata, has begun 
to arise, while effective works of harbour improvement and 
port accommodation have been commenced, for which a loan 
of £2,254,100 was issued, last October, through the firm of 
Morton, Rose, and Co., of London. The works include a 
canal, nearly 500 ft. wide and nearly ten miles in length, from 
the harbour through the district south of the new city, which 
will be connected with the former capital by the Western 
Railway, and also by the Great Southern Railway of Buenos 
Ayres. 

: The inauguration of the city of La Plata as the new capital 
took place on April 5 this year, since which date the whole of 
the official business of the Province has been transacted there. 
The population, industry, and trade of the city are quickly in- 
creasing day by day. It has some important public edifices ; 
besides the Cathedral, shown in one of our Illustrations, there 
is a commodious palace for the Legislative Assembly, and the 
Theatre, the Law Courts, the offices of the Educational Council, 
‘of the Department of Engineers, of the Police and Tire 
Brigade, and the Provincial and Mortgage Banks, also the 
extensive workshops of the Western Railway. The city has 
been endowed with a noble park, having an area more than five 
times that of Hyde Park, abounding in luxuriant groves of 
eucalyptus-trees, and intersected by the broad canal above 
described. We presenta View of the new city, as its establish- 
ment, with that the new port, in so good a harbour as Ensenada, 
must be an event of general interest. ‘There has of late years 
been an amazing increase of traffic and shipping at Buenos 
Ayres and the ‘River Plate,”’ with mail-steamers from all 
parts of Europe and the United States. 

The future prospects of the country, and the development 
of its immense resources, render it a matter of vital importance 
to have at the head of affairs a man endowed with such high 
qualifications and capabilities as Dr. Rocha, and it is therefore 
reasonable to expect that he will be recognised as the most 
deserving and eligible candidate for the Presidency of the 
Argentine Republic. It may be mentioned, to the credit of 
his three years’ administration in Buenos Ayres, that the 
aggregate length of railways actually in working, or in a 
forward state towards completion, is now 2200 kilométres, 
having been only 1082 kilométres in 1881; so that more than 
one kilométre length of railway has been constructed every 
day in his term of office. The new City of La Plata was 
founded by Dr. Rocha on Noy. 19, 1882. 


THE LATE SIR W. CODRINGTON, G.C.B. 


The death of General Sir William Codrington, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army in the Crimea, after the 
retirement of General Simpson, to the end of the Russian War 
jn 1856, was recorded in our Obituary last week. He was in 
the eightieth year of his age. Sir William was the second son 
ot Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, who was one of Nelson’s 
Captains at ‘l'rafalgar, and who destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino. He sat in the House of Commons two years, from 
1857, as M.P. for Greenwich, and was afterwards Governor of 
Gibraltar, and at different times held various military offices, 
but was not, after the siege of Sebastopol, further engaged in 
the active conduct of a campaign. 


ST. GILES’S CHRISTIAN MISSION. 

From the pages of the last annual report of this society just 
published, we gather that the work among discharged prisoners 
is steadily progressing, as will be seen from the following 
figures. During the past year, 14,286 men were discharged 
from the three metropolitan jails—viz., Coldbath Fields, 
Holloway, and Wandsworth, of whom 8841 accepted the 
invitation to the free breakfast which is ottered to 
each man as he leaves the prison. The breakfast is served 
in an iron room just outside the gates of the prisons, 
when an opportunity is afforded of conversing with the men 
as to their future prospects and striving to induce 
them to turn over a new leaf, with what effect may be gathered 
from the fact that 2876 have signed the temperance pledge, 
and 1592 cases have been further helped as follows:—Sent to 
sen, 87 ; situations obtained on land, 227 ; fares paid home, 54; 
sent to Colonies, 70; assisted with tools, stock, clothes, money, 
&c., 1154. In addition to this, there are homes, with accom- 
modation for forty inmates, where the men find a shelter 
whilst seeking employment, thus being kept away from the 
evil associations of the common lodging-house. 

The central station of the Mission is situated in the heart 
of St. Giles’s, where there is a constant series of efforts for the 
general welfare of the teeming multitudes of poverty-stricken 
humanity there abounding, which has met with most 
encouraging results. The Superintendent of the Mission is Mr. 
George Hatton, 12, Ampton-place, Regent-square, W.C. ; and 
the Treasurer, Mz. F. A. Bevan, of 54, Lombard-street, Ec. 
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HUNTING THE WILD RED-DEER. 


Cloutsham Ball has so long been recognised as the one place 
most appropriate for a gathering of west country sportsmen to 
celebrate the commencement of each stag-hunting season that 
it hardly seems like an opening day when the Devonand Somerset 
hounds have their first formal fixture at any other point on 
the borders of wild Exmoor. Standing on the bare rounded 
brow of Cloutsham, one is in the very heart of all the peculiarly 
picturesque and poetic influences that have helped so much to 
make this wild sport popular for centuries among all classes of 
people in the beautiful west country. One is there high above 
the topmost boughs of Horner Wood, and looking sheer down 
on a growth of oak-trees set so close together that only the 
dark masses of leaves can be seen at. first and the valley 
looks as if clothed densely with low bushes. As the eye 
accustoms itself to distance, the wide-spreading branches 
can be seen, and then here and there in more open spaces 
the great grey trunks lower down. Only after gazing for 
several minutes can a stranger quite realise the immense 
depth of that wooded ravine. Then he discovers that what 
he has taken to be mere bushes are really trees of noble 
growth; and that the opposite hill, instead of being fringed 
with scrubby brushwood, as he had at first thought, is 
thickly set with oaks, the interlacing branches of which form 
a vast covert, wherein scores of red-deer might lie securely 
hidden from view. Even then, however, he cannot see that 
under those oaks the hillside is seamed by deep crevices, 
and rudely broken by gigantic boulders, among which 
no horseman can ride except by steep stony paths that 
the stags have made in frequently passing from thicket to 
stream. A brook that may almost be called a river rushes 
down the ravine, tumbling and foaming over boulders, but 
it is so overshadowed that it flashes back no sunlight, and 


is so far down that its loud babbling cannot be heard by * 


anybody on Cloutsham Ball. The meadows and orchards of 
Porlock, where Horner Valley widens to the sea, look close at 
hand, but to reach them by a path that follows the windings of 
the brook one must cover many miles. This, in fact, is a great 
forest, dented by several deep ravines or combes that seem 
formed by nature to be the haunts of wild red-deer. On the 
other side, separated from Cloutsham by a valley almost,as 
deep as Horner, the mountainous height of Dunkerry rises. 
Its rugged slopes are covered with bracken, purple ling, and 
yose-coloured heather, except where patches of bright green 
show in boggy places, or rough boulders crop out. Westward 
is nothing but a vast stretch of open heath and sedgy waste. 
That is Exmoor proper. Looked at from here, it appears simply 
a wide expanse of gentle undulations; but between every two 
ridges there isa deep combe with sides so precipitous that 
horsemen can only cross at certain points well known to 
natives. These things make distances deceptive and the 
country very difficult for a stranger to ride over when hounds 
are running hard. 

An opening day at Cloutsham, however, has always been 
made an occasion of much festivity by the holiday crowds who 
from towns and villages within twenty miles have gathered 
there once every year, and to the minds of some people such 
feasting and gaiety would have appeared unseemly so soon 
after the death of Mr. Fenwick Bisset, who for twenty-six 
years held honoured sway as master of the Devon and Somerset 
hounds. Forthisreason the fixturehas been changedto Holmbush 
Gate on Porlock Hill. Journeying from Minchead, therefore, 
one turns not aside as usual through the narrow lanes that 
lead by quaint West Luckham village to the foot of Dunkerry 
or up the avenue of ancient walnut-trees to the cool, shadowy 
glens of Horner, but must needs follow the dusty, sun-scorched 
road towards Porlock. Entering the tortuous street of that 
picturesquely secluded village, one sees, on the hill above, a 
crowd of horsemen, carriages, and gaily attired spectators 
already assembled. The point they occupy scarcely seems 
barely a mile off, yet to reach it one must toil up the zig-zag 
turnings of a road so steep and long that horses are sobbing 
from the oppressive heat and: covered with lather before they 
have gone half way. On the ridge there is no shelter from 
fierce sunshine, and one soon feels how cruel would be the 
stress of hard galloping on too-willing steeds if hounds should 
begin to run. : 

We are not kept long in doubt before deep hound notes 
proclaim that the tufters have some game on foot in the pine 
woods that clothe the tall precipitous cliffs of Porlock Bay. 
One may not stay now to admire at leisure the glorious pano- 
yama of coast and moorland scenery stretching on either 
hand. A warrantable deer has been found in_the very 
thicket where Miles harboured him at daybreak. The tufters 
drive him to and fro with a fierce clamour that scarcely ceases for 
amoment, pressing close on his footsteps wherever he turns, and 
at last the lordly monarch of the glen, bearing full forest rights 
on his beamed frontlet, bounds out of covert into the field where 
hundreds of people are gathered. Scarcely deigning to turn 
aside from the throng, he throws his head proudly back, casts 
one disdainful look towards the covert where puny pursuers 
are clamouring more loudly than ever, and then strides 
leisurely away towards the woods of Horner. Though a 
warrantable deer, he is not heavy with the fat of idleness, but 
looks as if he may hold on at that long steady gallop of his 
long after the stoutest steed has been ridden to a standstill. 
Hope whispers that there is just a chance of a moorland 
yun after all. At this thought men mount hastily. Arthur 
comes quickly for the pack, and without waiting for tufters 
to be stopped, lays his hounds on the line at once. Every- 
body is anxious only for a good start. Over the rough moor 
we gullop as if it were level turf, scattering the fragrant 
heather-blooms in a cloud as our horse’s hoofs brush through 
them; then clatter down a stony path, slipping on the loose 
‘“‘shillets”’ at every stride. Ride hard as we may, none can beat 
the huntsman, who, in spite of his sixty-seven years, is quickest 
of all in getting down these steep hills. A moment’s pause 
to hear which way hounds are turning, and then we must gallop 
faster than ever to be with them, for yonder goes our hunted 
stag over the opposite ridge. Will he turn down the next 
valley or hold straight on? Some of us having that chance of 
a moorland run always in view, keep as far up the combes as 
we safely may, hoping to nick in at the right moment. We 
get on to a lofty ridge, and can neither hear nor see anything 
but acloud of horsemen speeding far away over Leigh Hill. 
Hounds must surely have tured down towards Horner, and 
we are not out of the hunt. No! hurrah! there they go like 
pigeons, skimming over the heather straight for Sweet Tree, 
and perhaps for Dunkerry. ‘Twenty minutes at the best 
speed our poor steeds can raise to-day will take us there; but 
just as we have settled down to ride with all the judgment at 
our command, hounds turn back again, and we know that all 
hope of getting to the moor must be abandoned now. 
Once in the recesses of Horner, among herds of fresh deer, 
our hunted one is not likely td quit them again. The best 
thing now is to make our way to Cloutsham Ball, and wait on 
that point of observation while Arthur hunts up and down the 
water. After an hour or two thus spent, hounds rouse the 
stag once more, and push him hard through fields of standing 
corn on the crest, but he baffles them again; and we have at 
length to confess that Arthur Heal and the Devon and Somerset 
hounds are beaten. ‘ gS als Wi ee os 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS IN THE WESTERN 
SUBURBS. 


Wedirect thereader’s attention toa series of Sketches of “‘Grow- 
ing London,’’ in another part of this publication. The subjects 
there delineated were found on several of the estates which are 
the field of the gigantic building operations of Messrs. Gibbs 
and Flew, who have, within seven or eight years past, quite 
revolutionised West Kensington and Fulham. They were the 
first who had the foresight to perceive the value of the 
“* Cedars ’’ estate, as a sitefor houses of moderate rent. Upon 
this land they commenced operations, their specialty bemg 
semi-detached villas at rents from £50 to £60, but which also 
had the merit of being well and solidly built. This the public 
soon found out; for after what was at first a but modest venture, 
such was the demand for the houses erected by the firm, that 
other estates were acquired, mostly their freehold property, 
and at the present time they have ten building estates, not 
only at West Kensington, but also at Fulham,’ Wimbledon 
Park, Richmond, and Twickenham, with an area of over two 
hundred and twenty acres, in course of rapid development. 

A few figures may here be interesting, as showing how any 
firm that caters for that which the public requires, and is not 
content with giving an ornamental article, but one that is sub- 
stantial, will succeed. ‘he enterprise had, at the end of six 
years, grown to such vast proportions, and the stress of work, 
both mentally and bodily, became so great upon the partners, 
that they concluded it was better to divide the strain, as well 
as the responsibilities. The result was that a Company was 
formed, in 1882, bearing the title of Gibbs and Flew (Limited), 
whose offices are at the Cedars Estate, West Kensington. This 
company was formed with a capital of £100,000, and last year 
the capital was increased by private subscriptions to £250,000. 
Their property now comprises the following estates—viz., the 
Cedars, Mornington, Baron’s Court, and Margravine-gardens, 
estates at West Kensington, on which villas of from £60 to 
£100 rental are built, as is also the case at Munster Park, 
Fulham, and at Richmond Bridge. On their estate called 
Waldegrave Park, Twickenham, which is adjoining the 
historic Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, detached villas of 
special designs find ready purchasers and tenants. On the 
Yulham Park, Munster Park, and Salisbury estates at Fulham 
a smaller class of residences have been erected, at rentals from 
£30 per annum. Wimbledon Park, a recent purchase, has 
not yet been developed ; but it is intended to be laid out with 
a good class of villas. On these estates there are at present 
about 1500 houses, with a yearly rental of nearly £70,000; and 
these figures are, of course, rapidly augmenting. The dividend 
declared by the Company is at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum. 

In the present depressed state cf so many industries, and 
especially of building, such a result is startling, and we will 
endeavour to explainit. In the first place, as the Company 
have so many estates, and of such varied character and re- 
quirements, there is not the temptation that the ordinary 
puilder has to push on to completion any one portion of the 
estates. If the houses in one district, of one size or de- 
scription, are not selling or letting readily, that particular 
work is stopped or eased in the rate of progress, and operations 
in another district are pushed on which offers better results. 
The reason why the houses built by the Company let and sell 
so readily is also not far to seek. ‘They are all soundly built, 
and contain the latest improvements; even the smallest class 
are provided with hot and cold water, and bath-rooms, with 
electric bells ; while encaustic tiles, stained-glass, and marble 
fenders give them an attractive appearance not often found in 
houses of this class. Another inducement to tenants is that 
the houses are not only better, but cheaper, than the ordinary 
suburban dwellings; and the Company are enabled to offer 
these terms because they buy their material largely, and con- 
sequently at a less price than the builder who buys in smaller 
quantities and probably on credit. Not only this, but they 
have erected large workshops where the joinery work is turned 
out by machinery with all the latest improvements, and the 
Company also make the bricks required on the estates, and the 
stone and marble chimney-picces. 

Our Artist’s Illustrations, to which we again refer, are con- 
ceived in the humour of the title ‘Growing London.’ We are 
first introduced toa sweet piece of woodland and lake scenery 
actually now to be seen ab Wimbledon Park; this represents 
peace ‘‘ before the invasion.” We are there shown the 
invaders at work, cutting down and sawing up timber. A 
third Sketch delineates the ‘‘ outposts of the enemy,’’ showing 
on the one side a piece of old suburban London, and on the 
other the workshops. We see next the interior of one of the 
joiners’ workshops of Messrs. Gibbs and Flew (Limited). 
‘A view of a range of semi-detached villas is presented in 
the fifth of these Sketches. ‘Lhe cricket-ground now being 
formed in the Baron’s Court Estate is shown in the next 
Illustration. ‘This will be larger by two acres than Lord’s 
cricket-ground; and there will be, in connection with it, 
racquet-courts, swimming-baths, pavilions, and a specially 
designed hotel. It will be only a few minutes’ walk from the 
West Kensington station, on the Hammersmith branch of the 
District Railway. An Illustration of some of the smaller 
cottages is given; and we have, lastly, a view from one of the 
windows of the Club House on the Cedars estate, where some 
of the members are supposed to be watching a match which 
is being played on the lawn-tennis grounds that have been 
formed for the benefit of the tenants. To complete our 
description, St. Paul’s Schools, which were opened the other 
day, have been built on a site adjoining the West Kensington 
estates, some of the masters’ houses being actually upon the 
Cedars estate. The facilities for a high class of education are 
now therefore very great. Several churches and chapels of 
various denominations have been built on these estates, and 
two hotels, one, ‘‘‘Ihe Cedars,”’ being equal in accommodation 
to many much more ambitiously situated. One last word for 
the Club House, which is as complete in its appointments as 
many at the West-End. 


The Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre con- 
tinue successfully to prevent the void that would otherwise. be 
left in London music between the end of the opera season and 
the renewed activity of the autumn season. 


By command of the Queen, Messrs. Downey, of Ebury- 
street, Eaton-square, attended at Osborne on Saturday last, 
and took photographs of her Majesty in the act of presenting 
new colours to the Seaforth Highlanders. The same artists 
had also the honour of photographing the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and their family on board the Osborne. _ 


Our Portrait of the late Duke of Wellington is from @ 
photograph by Lombardi; that of the late General Sir W. 
Codrington, from one by Messrs. Maull and Fox; that of the 
Mayor of ‘'ynemouth, by Mr. M. Auty, of Tynemouth ; that 
of Mr. Stevenson, M.P., Chairman of the Tyne Commissioners, 
by Maull and Fox; that of the late Mr. J. F. Ure, C.E., late 
Chief Engineer, by J. Fergus, of Largs; and that of the late 
Rev. Mark Pattison, of Oxford, by Fall, of Baker-street. The 
Views of Tynemouth Priory and Lighthouse, of the North 
Pier, and of Shields Harbour, are from photographs by Mr. 
Auty, of Tynemouth, 
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THE CHURCH. 


The Bishop of Winchester has been attend- 
ing confirmations in Jersey. ‘ 

It is announced that Dr. Hale, the Bishop 
of Brisbane, has intimated his intention of 
resigning his see in March next. 

The Rey. Charles A. Lane, Curate of St. 
George’s, Campden-hill, has accepted a living 
at Winnipeg, North America. 

The Marquis of Northampton has given a 
site in Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, for a new 
church. he district will be taken out of St. 
Philip’s parish. 

In opening the triennial visitation of his 
diocese, the Bishop of Chichester advised the 
clergy not to accept ‘‘ locum tenens’?’ preachers 
without due inquiry into their antecedents. 

Canon Malcolm MacColl was installed, 
during the service last Saturday morning in 
Ripon Cathedral, by Canon Residentiary 
Holmes, and ‘‘read himself in’? on Sunday 
morning. 

The Rev. Dr. Simpson, Sub-Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, has consented to become 
president of the London Church Choir 
Association, in the room of the late Bishop 
Claughton. 

On Thursday, last week, the Rev. R. W. 
Loveridge, Vicar of St. Phillip’s, Mount- 
street, Bethnal-green, took nearly 2000 of his 
parishioners for a day in the country to 
Loughton. Of this number 1400 were children 
of the poorest class. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES READE’S LAST NOVEL. 
PERILOUS SECRET. By CHARLES 


RUADE, Will be commenced in the September Number of 
the THUMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Monthly, price One Shilling, 


OPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all the Libraries. 
IN A (DEWe MORN. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
2 vols. 
QUEEN MAB. By Lord JAMES DOUGLAS. 2 vols, 
EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By HELEN MATHERS. 


8 vols, 
LITTLE LADY LINTON. By FRANK BARRETT. 
iiicuarp Bentiry and Son, New Barlington-street. 


In 3 vols. 
NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. in 3 vols, 
INCOGNITA. By HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of 


“A Modern Greek Heroine." &c. 
THE COUNTER OF THIS WORLD. By LILIAS 
WASSERMANN and ISABNLLA WEDDLE. 
eT EO ars COMPANION. By the Author 
of “St. Olave's,”’ &c, 
GAYTHORNE HALL. By JOHN M. FOTHERGILU. 
ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. By JOHN 
MILLS, Authors of “The Old Wnglish Gentlemn,” 
&e. [Next week. 
Hoxsy and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlburough-street. 


How TO MAKE ECONOMICAL 


A.A AUTUMN COSTUMES, DOLMANS, MANTLES, &c. See 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER of WELDON’S JOURNAL. A Lady 
writes:—* By the aid of your excellent Patterns and the explicit 
directions given in your popular and cheap Magazines, I make 
all my own and children’s Dresses. ‘Uheir cheapness is a great 
boon to thousands of my countrywomen.”’ 


PAPER PATTERNS OF NEW PETTICOAT BODICE 
IS GIVEN AWAY WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


ELDON’S LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


: containing a Paper Pattern of New Bodice, Thirty-six 
Pages of Letterpress, Sixty Illustrations of Latest Parisian 
Costumes for Autumn, combining elegance with economy, 
and a yoluminons amonnt of Useful and Instrnetive Reuding. 

Price 3d., Monthly ; post-free, 44d. 
WELDvoN and ('o.,7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


, CHEAP EDITION OF A GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL. 
Now ready. Price 2s., picture-boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt 
(postage 4d.). 


RHR Mio NAS hele ety (Ea 


Of Great Political and Social Importance. 
“ Ingenious in construction, and exceedingly well told.” 
London: J. and R. Maxwext, and at all Bookstalls, &c. 


Now Publishing, 


ba ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ns ALMANACK FOR 1385, 
containing a Portrait of W. E. Gladstone, Luther and his Wife 
at llome, and Twenty-two other interesting Engravings from 
the Innustratep Lonpon News; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses ; Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Post-office Regulations, 
Ba ‘ tied ee eae ae ean ane Information, 
1¢ Trade supplied by G. Viexmrs, l-court (172), § dj; 
and H. Warakns, 48, Old Bailey. eet Beco en a 


(CORRESPONDENTS in Public Schools 
WHO WILL SUPPLY 


WEEKLY NEWS AND GOSSIP 
DESIRED BY THE EDITOR OF 


‘YOUTH. 


Suitable remuneration, 
See“ YOUTH." 
Price Twopence; post-free, Twopence-halfpenny. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
172, Strand, W,C, 


GEETCHIN G FROM NATURE: GOLDEN 


RULES. By WALTER CRAVEN. _ Practical Guide for 
Pencil and Crayon. Post-free, 1s. 2d.—LEecHERTIER, BARBER, 
rls wate Regent-street, W. All materials for out-of-door 

Ch . 


. W. M. TURNER’S VIGNETTE 


, 2 DRAWINGS. Chromolithographed from the originals in 

the National Gallery, by express permission. The First Series 

of Elght, in Portfolio, price 20s., just published, 

Gxonce Rowney and Co., 64, Oxford-street, and 195, Piccadilly 
(Prince’s Hall), London. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Ninth Edition, 2s, 6d, 


4RUPTIONS; Their Rational Treatment. 
London: G, Httx, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


1s., post-free, 
HE RADICAL CURE OF 
HZ. MORRHOIDS AND PROLAPSUS. By G. EDGE- 


LOW, M.D.—H. Rensuaw, 356, Strand, W.C, 


[HE UNIVERSAL COPYING PRESS, 


tor Letter-Copying and Manifolding. Thousands of Im- 
rishable Copies from Original. be 
’AUL A. HAUSSMANN, 51, Hugh-st., Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


TNO LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC 

ata large reduction and post-free. All new Songs, Pieces, 
&c., of all publishers in stock. New copies, best editions. Prices 
commence 4d., 6d.. *d, Catalorues sent gratis, post-fi 


post-free. 
J.W. Morrarr,3, Barnsbury-street, London, N. Established 1827. 
NEV SONGS. ; 
N Y LITTLE MAN. 
A. H. BEHREND. 
MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. 
COTSFORD DICK. Sung everywhere. 
J ISTEN. A. H. BEHREND. 
4 Each 2s. net. 
Roserr Cocxs and Co., New Burlington-street, London. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


- SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 
of 


SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, COSTUMES, HOSE, GLOVES, 
LACE, TRIMMINGS, FURs, DRAPERY, &e. 

On account of the preparations for rebuilding a portion of the 
Oxford-street premises, all SUMMER and SURPLUS sTOCK 
RE-MARKED to CLEAR. 

Write for Circular of Particulars. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
GILES. 


OLOURED AND BLACK 


VELVETS, AND BROCADES. 
Extra Rich Black silks and Satins of fine make, 


SILKS, 
Per Yard. 


from 3s. 11d. to £0 8 6 
China Silks, in pieces of 20 yards the piece .. eq oS 10 
Chinese Embroidered Silks to match. 

OLOURED SATINS, very fine face, 

specially cheap et we “ <i) ie ae LOn Dit 

Black Poult de Soie, worth 3s. 6d... ee oe ae 003 6 

Black Ottoman Satins) 20 4. fk tk ce we DE 
LACK SATIN BROCADES, usually 

sold ut5s. 11d... s . or] os os 20 46 
Bright Surah Silks (Black) ee : aa ~ O 114 


Rich Black Brocaded Gauze Velyets..~.. te oe O0 7212 
These Velvets are 22 inches wide, and usually sold at 11s. Gd. 


ATIN GROUND BROCHE VELVETS 
(Black) .. o os oe os <> os -- £0 5 6 
Rich Brocaded Velvets, embracing all the new colours, 
in two shades, usually sold at 15s. 6d. ¥ Pied | yee aie 2S 
This applies only to lengths under six yards. 


OLOURED OTTOMAN SILKS, 19 in. 


wide, unassorted .. ay oe ee ae +. £0 1 3b 
eo eae All-Silk Satins, usually sold at awe 
Ss. Gd, 4. o a es py 


atterns post-free, i 


EASIDE and TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
Per Yard. 
Devonshire, Witney, Scotch, and other SERGIS, in 
various shades of Navy, Cream, Black, Bronze, 
&¢.,; all Wool, very wide ie ae » #d.to£0 1 6 
Homespun Cashinere Bege, mixed colours... oe 16 


NEW AUTUMN DRESSES, 


All the usual and several distinctly New Shades of 
Colour in Ottoman Casimir Angola Foulés, per x 


£s.d. 


French Merinos, very wide oH 


Very FINE FRENCH CASHMERES. 


to0 29 


yard a oR ne an ite 
Cashmere d'Italie; all wool, very durabl ae se 
ee » Is.11d,to 0 


2s, 

Velvet Velvetcens, much improved in make, 

and price a Zi ws ee oe) 2s. ad. to O18) 8 

A Black Velveteen, specially cheap .. ao e: ve Ora cdd 
Patterns post-free. 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


Cream-coloured Richly-embroidered Alsatian Lawn 

Robes, double quantity of wide embroidery 

cach 148, 9d.. 168. 9d,, and 

Finely-worked Cashmere Robes in Black and all the 

new shades of Brown, Bronze, Grey, Dark Green, 
Navy, Drab, &c., extra quantity of embroider: 
each 

COMPOSITE ROBES, 20 yards in each; a great novelty, 

in every combination of style and colour, all 

Wool .. . ee.) as “ . - ench ¥.2 0 


CLEARANCE SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK PREVIOUS 
TO REBUILDING, 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET 
AND REGENT-STREET. 


PETER ROBINSON'S, 
COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING 


WAREILOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STRELT, LONDON, 


N RECHIPT OF LETTER OR 


TRLEGRAM, 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation—no matter the distance —with an excellent 
fitting Dressmaker (ifdesired) without any 
extra charge whatever. 


£8, d, 


018 9 


118 6 


Adilress— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREEY. 


LACK MATERIAL COSTUMES, both 


with and without Crape, beautifully and 
fashionably designed. e 
The largest variety that can be seen in any one establishment, 
ranging from 1 to 10 guineas, 


ILK COSTUMES, beautifully made, 


copied from the most expensive French Models, 
at 11,5, 7, and up to 20 guineas. 


OR TRAVELLING and the SEASIDE. 


Useful and Inexpensive Costumes, 
in Black, Greys, and Neutral Shades, 
from 1 to 5 guineas, 


OR .THE HOT. WEATHER. 


COSTUMES in Grenadine, Sateen, Zephyr, 
Lawn, Lace, Surah, and Foulard Silk, and a variety of 
light thin textures at yery moderate prices. 


IP BAVELLING CLOAKS in ZEPHYR SILK 


(a Novelty), beautifully light and storm-proof, 
20s. 6d. and 398. bd. 


Various shades, 


ARCELS POST FREE. 


Made-up articles or materials 
by the yard promptly forwarded. 


ADDRESS, 


Ppetee Rose SON, 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Great improvements have been made in the manufacture 
of Ford's Eureka Shirts, celebrated for their superior fitting. 
Six for 30s., 408., 45s., sent by parcels post free to your door. Write 
for Illustrated self-measure and all particulars tree by post. 
R. FORD and UU., 41, Poultry, London. 


AR GIDE. —The only FLANNELSHIRTS 

that never shrink in washing—not if washed 100 times. 
Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c., 14s. 6d.; three 
for 39s. 6d., by parcels post paid. Write for patterns and self- 
measure. To Be had only of Rk, FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, 
London. 


QIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. Lowest 
Prices. Newest CARPE!'S, SILKS, DKESSES, &c, 
Patterns and larcels Free, 
T. VENABLES and SUNS, Whitechapel, London, E. 


PUNBRID GE WELLS.—ROYAL 
K 


ENTISH HOTEL (under New Management). 
‘Tariff and Boarding Terms of the Proprietor, 
J. R. CLEAve. 


ULR..G GA, B ALARMS. 
KEEP EITHER ONE IN EVERY BED-ROOM. 
“The Metropolitan "' Police Whistle and Chain .. 48. 6d. 
The Double-Spring Rattle .. 0 .. es se we 4B 
‘As used by Constables, Firemen, and Watchmen. 
MERRY WEATHER and’ SONS, Fire-Bscape Mukers, 
Long-acre, London. 


‘EATING’S POWDER. — Kills bugs, 
moths, fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled). 
Jess to everything but insects. ‘Tins, fd. and Is, 4 
EDDA'S BABY SOOTHER is unequal in relieving 
infants from gripes, wind, colic. Guaranteed ic (an 


cle per Tottle. Free, 12 stamps. 
THOMAS KEATING, Be, Paul's, London. 


no narcoti 


IX-LES-BAINS.—Cercle @’ Aix-les-Bains. 

Superb theatre. Concert, ball, card, and billiard saloons. 

Military bands, fétes. Ituian and French Opéra-Comique, 
Symphony concerts, conducted by Lb. Coloune. 


A1S-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. 


. _ One of the most renowned in Europe. Patronised by the 
English elite. 300suuny chambers, Large gardens; lawn-tennis. 
Refined table, Bernasconi, Proprietor. 


BADEN-BADEN.— Hotel de la Boar de 


Bade. A first-rate and large Eetablishment, with extensive 
gardens. Warm, mineral, and other Baths. (Not to be con- 
founded with hotel tucing the station.)—F. ZrecLex, Manager. 


OULOGNE.— University College. Rapid 

Rivet pes in learning the French language. Kind treatment, 
healthy situation. Terms moderate. Apply to the Principal, 
Mr. PLarnier, tor tariff and references to English parents, 


RUGES.—Ho6tel de Flandre. Established 
English reputation. Visitors are cautioned against being 
conducted to a house of similar name facing the railway station, 
Bhine and Moselle wines for exportation.—B unsEL, Proprietor. 


IEPPE.—Hodtel Royal, facing the sea. 

Superior first-class house, worthily recommended, Nearest 

the sea, the casino, and bathing establishment. Table d'hote. 
Open all the year. Larsonn&ux, Propr. 


‘ > r Qs 
EALTH .OF GENEVA (Switzerland). 
In consequence of erroneous and prejudicial rumours 
that have been circulated respecting the Sanitary State of 
Geneva, the Government of Geneva deem it their duty to de- 
clure:—Firstly—That GENEVA is absolutely tree from Cholera, 
Secondly—That no quarantine is imposed on travellers arrivi 
at GENEVA. Geneva, July 26, 188t.—In the name of the Counci 
of state of the Republic and Canton of Geneva, The President, 
A. GAVARD, In the name of the Corporation of the City of 
Geneva, The President, E. EMPEYTA, 


UCERNE.—Grand Hotel de l'Europe. 
Magnificent mountain view, on the borders of the Lake; 

150 chambers, south aspect, Boating, fishing, bathing, 

Omnibus to rail and boat, Bucurn-Durner, Proprietor. 


UCERN E.—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 
Incernerhot. High reputation, Recommended, Always 
open, Facing steam-bout ae Neur station, Gothard Railway, 
Lift, American system, at Lucernerhot, Hausen lreres, Prop, 


O STEN D.—Hotel de la Plage. First- 
class extra family hotel near Kursaal, english church, 
and bathing machines. Renowned cuisine. Elegant apartments. 
I, and VU, ‘noma, Proprietors. Tariff on application. 


STEND.—Grand Hotel d’Ostende on 

the Digue, near Kurs: and bathing machines, First- 
class hotel, restaurant, Glacier ler ordre. Proprs, Marson 
Mancuar, atid E. Waurens, of Brussels, 


O STEN D.—Grand Hotel Continental. 


First class hotel, one ot the largest in Belgium. Facing 
sea-bathing station, next the Kursaal, Mnglish spoken. able 
d’héte, restaurant, billiards, Cercle d’Ostende (Club). 


WISS BITTERS from ALPINE PLANTS. 


Stomachic and Sanitary Cordial ; from a hygienic standpoint, 


as important as beer or wine. Cosmopolitan reputation.—A, F. 
Denney, Manuf,, Interlaken. Branch at Zurich, Paris, Milan, 


ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co, 


Vermouth. combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with 
quinine, Refreshing. tonic, and digestive. Ot Wine Merchants, 
and I, CINZANO and CO., Corso he Umberto, 10, Purin, 


[NI BRNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—H.U.H. ‘HE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G, 


HEALTH. 
Food, Dress, the Dwelling, tlle School, and the Workshop, 
EDUCATION, 
Apparatus used in Primary, ‘echnical, and Art Schools, 


Fresh and Sea Water Aquarium, as at the Fisheries Exhibition. 
Free Library and Reading-Room, 
MILITARY BANDS. 

Concerts will be given in the Royal Albert Hall twice a week, 
at Seven p.m. y _ 

Organ Recitals daily in the Albert Ilall. Special Evening Fétes 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

The Gardens and Buildings are in the Evening Illuminated 
with Variegated Lamps, Japanese Lanterns, and Electric Light. 

OPEN DAILY, trom ‘Ten a.m. to ‘Ven p.m.; on Saturdays 
till Kleven pm. Admission, One Shilling on every Week Day, 
except on Wednesdays, when it isopen til Kleven pan., and the 
admission is 2s, 6d. v 

or further details see London daily papers. 

Season Tickets, price £1 1s., may be obtained on application to 
the City Offices, 27, Great Winchester-street. Londou-wall; at the 
Dxhibition, Railway Bookstalls, and the Libraries. 


P THE 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE ‘Vo 
MANITOBA and the CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 


This route is not only the 
SHORTEST and MOos'l’ DIREC, but also the CHEAPEST 
and MOST COMFORTABLE. 
BE sURE AND BOOK BY IT. 

For further information apply to any Steam-ship Agent, and 
for Maps, Pamphlets, and the fullest particulars about the 
country (free of charge), apply either personally 'y letter to 

ALEXANDER BEGG, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 
88, Cannon-street, London, B.C. 


GUYs HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL 
SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, OO'T. 1. 
The Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and 

Surgical cases, wards tor Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other 

special departments. . 4 
Special classes are held in the Hospital for BrUdeu Ea preparing 

for the Kxaminations of the University of London and of other 

examining boards, 

APPOINTMENTS.—The House Surgeons and House Phy- 
sicians, the Obstetric Residents, Climical Assistants, and 
Dressers are selected from the students according to merit and 
without payment, There are also a large number of Junior 
Appointments, every part of the Hospital Practice being system- 
atieally employed tor instruction, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 125 
‘uineas, in Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. 
pen Scholarship of 125 guineas, in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, 

and Zoology. pa Page 

PRIZES, &c.—Six Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to 
£50 each, for general proficiency in Medical Study ; the Treasurer's 
Gold Medal, in Medicine; the Treasurer's Gold Medul, in 
Surgery; the Gurney Hoare Prize of £26 for Clinical Study; the 
Beaney Prize of 30 guineas, for Pathology; the Sands Cox Scho- 
Jarship of £15 per annum for three years, for Physiology; the 
Joseph Hoare Prizes of £25 and £10; the Michael Harris Prize of 
£10, for Anatomy; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £10, for Oph- 
thalmoscopy; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize tor Nervous Diseases, 
of £15; the Burdett Prize for Hygiene, value £10. 

For Prospectus and furtner information apply to the Dean, 
Dr, F. Tayion, Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E., July, 1884. 


| ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The 


following Prospectuses are now Horn i 

1. The Theological Department, including both Morning, 
Evening, and Preparatory Classes. 1 

2. ‘he General Literature Department, including classes in 
preparation tor the Universities and all the Publio Ex- 
aminations. 

$. The Engineering and Applied Sciences Departments. 

4. The Medical and Preliminary Scientitic Departments. 

6. The Eveuing Classes. 
on one Civil Service Department, including Post Office Female 

lerkships. 

1. The! School, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, 
anced and A EG eine Hick Bebe pets ib 

» ersonally or st-card, stating whic! 

arene. rs si tel J.W. CoeninGdiats becretary. 


A Dvics TO DYSPEPTICS.—Symptoms 


of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, with special advice as to 

Diet. ‘his little pamphlet appeais forcibly to those who have 

allowed the palate to decide ald bene | for them, and have paid 

the inevitable penalty of their folly’’—Globe. Sent tor onestamp. 
J.M. Ricuakps, Publisher, 92, Great Russell-street, London. 


NET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF PERRY 


DAVIs' PAIN KILLER.—It instantly relieves and cures 
severe scalds, burns, sprams, bruises, toothache, headache, 
pains in the side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheu- 
inutic pains. ‘Laken internally cures at once coughs, sndden 
colds, cramp in the stomach, colic, diarrhoea, and cholera 
infantum, PALIN KILLER is the great household medicine, 
and has 8 the test of fifty years. Any Chemist cau supply 
it at 1s. 1jd. and 2s, vd. 


y Ars REGENT-STREET, 


CREPE IMPERIAL. 


i NEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING WEAR. 
7aq ~ a 

N ESSRS. JAY, of Regent-street, 

London, have secured a novel manufacture for black. 
It is all wool, and yet looks exactly like crépe, as it has the 
crinkled or crimped surface which is inseparable from that 
fabric. If is solid and most durable, being tree froin the elasticity 
of the more perishuble silk crépo which it so closely resembles, 
and yet it is glossy. It appears under the name of * Créps 
Imperial,’ and is made up effectively into costumes for deep 
mourning, when it is not compulsory to trim with erépe, The 
firm should be congratulated on introducing a fubric Rich will 
answer for the deepest, mourning dress, and will wear as long as 


the mourner elects to use it.’—Uxtract from “The Queen 
newspaper, 


MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 


en * 
ESSRS. JAY’S _ Experienced 
DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS trayel to any part 

ot the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers. ‘They take with 

them dresses and millinery, besides patterris of materials, at 1s. 
per yard and upwards, all marked in plain figures, and at the 
sume price as if purchased at the warehouse ih Regent-strect. 

Reasonable estimates are also given for Household Mourning, 

at a great saving to large or small families, Funerals at stuted 

charges conducted in London or country. 
'S 


THE LONDON GENER. M 
REGENT-STRE 


N ihe WAREHOUSE, 


r a] yan 
HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
IS YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
OQULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s, 
The arms of man and wite blended. Crest engraved on se: 8, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 94.—T. CULLETON, 25, Crane 

bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of stecl 
Die included. Sent toany part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 84., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate, Wedding Cards, each, 50 Em 
bossed velopes, With Maiden Name, 13s. 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-strect, St. M 


RePRiIGuEs' MONOGRAMS, 
ay ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, 


BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS OF FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES, 

VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly 


engraved, and 100 CARDS Printed, for 4s, 6d. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
pus# BROTHERS, Heraldic 


Only Award for Heraldic Painting and 
Seal Engraving. Paris, 1878. 
ARMS PAINTED ON VEL-|GRANTS OF ARMS FROM 
LUM, CARD, &e, HERALDS’ COLLEGE AT 
EMBROULDERY PATTERNS. COLLEGE FKES, 
UMINATED AD-| CHANGES OF NAME. 
oh] CORPORATE SEALS AND 
PRESSES, 
DIES 


MONOGRA) . 
ILLUMINATED STATION+ 


ERY. 
PROGRAMMES, 


Artists, 


MONUMENT: 
BOOK-PLATES, 
SEAL AND GEM ENGRAY- 


VISITING CARDS.—Gentleman's Name-Plate and 100 Best 
Ivory Cards, 48. 6d. Lady's ditto, ds. 6d, 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln'’s-Inn, 
and 76, Queen Victoria-street, F.C. 
List on apptication, 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. — A 


Pamphlet (80 pages), “ How to Open a Shop Respectably, 
from £60 to £1000," Post-free, 
U. Myens and Oo., 109, Husten-road, London.—Established 1855, 


QPRATT S PATENT 
Met FIBRINE VEGETABLE 
Dp? CAKES, WITH BEETROOT. 
GEE EACH CAKE IS STAMPED 
GPRATI'S PATENT and a X. 
QGPRATI'S PATENT, S.E. 


PROFESSOR BROWNE and ELLIOTT’S 


TONIC LOTION, an unequalled Restorer of the Hair, 
arresting the fall, and imparting a healthy and natural growth 
to the roots. It will produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, 
moustaches, and eyebrows. Price, 38, bd., 58, 6d., 108. 6d., and 
2is., free by post.—47 and 120, Fenchurch-street, London, B.C. 


(0ckLe's 
ANTMBILIOUS 
put. 
((OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
J FOK LIVER, 


Cocke's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR BILE, 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


Covsuas ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


KIN DISEASES CURED.—SULPHOLIN EB 


LOTION removes eruptions, pimples, redness, blotches, 
scurf, ina tew days. Itis highly successtul in eczema, psoriasis, 
prurigo, tetter, &c. It totully destroys many deep-seated in- 
veterateskin atlections. Most ugreeable to use, Sold everywhere, 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.—aAn external 


means of curing skin diseases. There is scarcely any 
eruption but will yield to SULPHOLINE and commence to fado 
away. The effect is more than astonishing. Ordinary pimples, 
redness, blotches, &c., vanish as if by magic. Jt destroys the 
animalcule which cause these unsi hithy affections, and ures 
a smooth, clear, healthy skin, Sold by Chemists. Bottle: 


HoLtoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 


TTOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d. and 

2s. 9d.,of ull Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 4% 

stamps by the maker, E. ‘I’. TOWLE, Chemist, No tingham. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best rem for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gont, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, and children. Of all Chemists, 


T. JACOB’S OIL.—The most valuable 
tor tie eellet and cure of Pain, Used externally. 2s, 6d., 
Om DOS NEwbERY, i, King Edward-street, London, E.C. 
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MUSIC. 


NEW 
(CEATSELL and CO.’S New and Popular 
SONGS. 
MOTHER (in C, D, and E). Words by 
F. EB. Weatherly. 2. TOsTI. 


_ VESPERS. P. TOSTI. 
A™ VESPERS (in four keys). P. TOSTI. 
Ay BERE MEMORY DWELLS. ISIDORE 


DE LARA. 
Price 2s. each net, postage free, 
Onarrrtzand Co., 50, New Bond-street, W.; and 15, Poultry, H.C. 


HAPPELL and CO’S ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools. or Drawing-Rooms, 
from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the 


‘Three- Years’ System, from 
£1 5s. per quarter.—50, New Bond-strect; and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 


Seven Stop:. including Sub-bas nd Sub and Super 
Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved Walnu se. 18 guineas. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 5), New Bond-strect; and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 
GRAND ORGAN, 15. stops, 9 Sets of Reeds, and Com- 
bination Vubes, 85 guineas. 


9 


CLOUGH! and WARREN'S 
and REED COMBINATION 


P IPE 
ORGANS 
With one manual, from ( 1iNeAs. s 
With two manuals and pedals, from 129 guineas. 
Hydraulic motors, for blowing, trom $ guincas. 


GT hs and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


been pronounced by the inmost eminent musicians in Bug- 
Jane ty be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 

ORGANS. A combination of pipes ant reeds. which do 

not go ontef tune by the most severe Chanzes of temp Jatire, 

Kasy of manipulation, handsome in design, and of greot 
durability. 


From 18 to 225 gnineas. 
Secondhand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
Cuarrrns and Co.,50, New Bond-strect ; and 15, Poultry. 


s 


Now ready. 


GEE AW. WALTZ: By A. G. CROWE. 
NEE-SAW WALTZ. By A.G. CROWE. 


Now being performed Every Evening at the Prome- 

nade Concerts, Covent Garden, and enthns: ticwily 

vanded, ‘The —*The novelty 
which prove l the chic he evening was 
Mr. A. G. Crowe's new Saw,’ with a 
children’ us, rendered by 2 ‘daan’s choir 
of boys and girls, the freshness of whose young voices 
added a charm to the naivete of the mu In the 
andante movement the village clock riking 
twelve, and the cuildren are engerly looking tor th 
sign of dismissal; then, as tiry troop out of school 
and mper i s the village green, the music, 
appropriately lively, changes into waltz time as they 
begin their play on the s he audience hid 
the piece repeated throt t.' Beantifully Tilus- 
trated copies of the waltz, price 23, net ; or, post-free, 
24 stamp 

Merzurn and Co.. 42, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


Now ready. 


HE ROLLING DRUMS. Descriptive 
3uttle March. By GEORG ASCH, Performed with 
the greatest é Full Orchestra.and Band of 
the colds 

Covent Garden. 
net, Post-free, 2+ 
Merzier and (o., 42, Grea’ 


at the Promenade Concerts, 

ifully Illustruted., Price 2s. 
amps. 

-Marlborough-street, London, W. 


Now reudy. 


YWEET VIOLETS WALTZ.. By  P. 
BUGALOSSI. Performed with the greatest suece's 


at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden. Benuti- 
fully Illust,ated. Price ’s. net. Post tre, 24 stamps. 
Merzier and Co., £2, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


MORLEY and CO. (the Publishers of 
e “Laddie’’ and Ciro Pinsuti’s newest and greatest 
successes) beg to announce that they have fortunately secured 
Siig meteter aa of the following pretty New Songs. Now 
ready. 
PATIENCE REWARDED. By CIRO PINSUTI. 
E flat, F (C to FP), and G, 
THE CONQUERORS. By THEO, BONHEUR, 
Te flat (B to BE), and F. 
TILL THE BREAKING OF THE DAY. By PINSUTI. 
G, A (Bi to F), and B flat. 
DOLLY'S REVENGE. 


By HENRY PONTET. 
E flat (E to E), and F, 
Order everywhere. 24 stamps each. 
W. Morney and Co., 209. Regent-st., W.; und70, Upper-st., N. 


NOW ready. By GEORGE H. SWIFT, 
Organist, Parish Church, Hungerford, Berks, SONATA 
in ©, for Pianotorte, Pri 

London: Noven.io, Ewen, 


HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
New Eilition, the two Virst Sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE’s NEW PIANOPORTE ‘TUTOR. 
The best and most useful Vator ever published. 
Fonsyra Brorun 272a, Regent-circus, London; and 


Ss, net, 
and Oo,, 1, Berners-street, W. 


122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 
I IRKMAN and SON, Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 3 and 9, Soho-square, and Bradmore 


Works, Hammersmith. OVERSTRUNG IRON 
(6ft. Yin. long), from 90 guineas. 
3870 und 1877), from 100 guineas. 


oe. and SON’S NEW MODEL 


UPRIGHT PIANOS (4 ft. high) are full trichord, iron- 
framed, and are fitted with the best check actions. Drices from 
e Beene, varying according to style of case and degree or 

nish. 


K IRKMAN and SON have a constant 

supply of SECOND-HAND GRANDS and COTTAGES 
at reduced prices. All their Pianofortes are for SALE, HIRE, 
or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Maje: and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold bear- 
ing the name of ** Erard"’ which are not of their manufacture. 
For information as to authenticity apply’ at 18, Great Mavl- 
borough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 40 guineas. 


eae PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 

from 2) guineas upwards.—JOHN BROADWOOD and 

SONS, 35, Great Pulteney-str Golden-square, W. Manu- 
factory, 44, Horseferry-roud, Westminster. 


GRANDS 
Steel Grands (patented in 


T) ALMAINE'S PIANOS Half Price, from 
tl. DALMAINE’S AMERICAN ORGANS from £5, All 
full compass, Warranted for ten years; carriage free, and all risk 
tunen. Masiest terms arranged. Ustablished 100 years, 

yl, Finsbury-pavement, City, E.C, 


{LKINGTON and CO. 


ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


eee seron and CO. 


TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
SE Se 
ustrated Catalogues post-free. 
ELKINGTON and CO ,22, Regent-st. ; ord, 3 oorgate-st.. City, 


J OHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH. 
00D LUCK HOKSPSHOB 
2-CARAT GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
PROTECTED BY REGISTERED 'TRADE-MARR. 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

are PE TENSeDS, all others, Prize Medals—London, 1862; 

Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s.; Gold, from £6 6s. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent-street, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


QIGuUED. Grand Opera, in Four Acts, 


by REYER. Performed with the greatest possible suc- 
cess in Brussels and at the Royal Italian Opera. Now rewly, the 
complete Opera, with Italian Words, price 12s.;_also ( ramer’s 
Books of Airs, price 2s. each; and Lamothe’s Sigurd Waltz, 
rice 28. 
: Boosry and Oo., 295, Regent-street; and 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50,New Bond-street. 


MUSIC FOR THE SEASIDE. 
cis CAVENDISH. -MUSIC - BOOKS. 


A List ot Contents gratis. 
Price 1s. each —Boosry and Co.. London, 
To be had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom, 


[# THIS COULD ONLY. BE. 
[2, THIS COULD ,ONLY BE: 


Song by the Composer of ** Daddy.”’ ‘This day. 
Boosry and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


HE MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS OF 
‘THE DAY, 


GWINGING. By CECILE HARTOG. 

NEVER, TO KNOW. By MARZIALS. 

[pAvvy. By BEHREND. 

QOSLY ONCE MORE. , By F.,L. MOIR. 
1OING TO MARKET.’ By L. DIEML. 


2s. each.—Boosry and Co, 5, Regent-street. 


ORNER and SOHN’S PIANOFORTES. 
120 and 150 guineds. 

$70, 75. anil 80 guineas, 

>for Cast, orcan be purchased on 


Subject to a liberal d 
the LHREK-Y BARS SLMM.  Price-List on application, 
OLE AGENTS, 


BOOSEY: ana CO., 295, REGKN'T-STREET, LONDON. 
Brown & ‘Poztsan’s coe [eLOUR 
Is A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
Bers & PCEsONsS one PLour 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

Bere & peer Coy [thos 
FOR THE PAMILY PABLE. 

BROWN & ppreons (SCeN i LOUR 

YOR THE SICK ROOM. Ree 
pe & PoLson’s CORN JeLour 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
(SRO het MeN Te. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1383. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


MENIER, in 3} Ib. and Ib. 
PACKETS. 


New 


Price 2s. 


((HocoLAT 


For 
BREAKFAST. 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Hight 


(SHOCOLAT 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 23,000,000 Lb. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


Vheebdsteeage MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


Pees CARACAS. COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—-Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
Goce, ERS COCOA EXTRACT. 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated,’’— 
W. W, Sropvart, Analyst, for Bristol, 
NINEVEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


~ Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

Guaranteed-Pure soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 

Four times tie strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with 
Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. 

The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digest- 
ive Beverage for ‘‘ BREAKFAS!', LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” 
Keeps for years in all Climates, Requires no Cooking. A tea- 
spoonful ty Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 

In Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 6d.. 3s., &c,, by Chemists and Grocers. 

H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
| laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the tine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately-flayoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
(BREAKFAST) | constitution may be gradually built up until 
| strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
| floating around us ready to attack wherever 
\ there isa weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
{with pure blood and a properly nourished 
' frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold in Packets (and Tins, }1b. and 11b., for Export), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HOMG@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE, 


FRY’s 


BFrs’s 


(Ocos 


IP PELOARS 
Jee Shs (ALR ETS. 
BEST QUALITY, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
LOWEST PRICE. 
f ie deamenbond st and SONS, 
TL PoGers HILL. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling olf, use 
“The Mexican Halr Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Mair to its oviginal colour, without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most * Res’orers.’" It makes 
the hair charmingly beantitul, as well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on bald aoe where the glands are not decayed. 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer "is sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers every Where, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


LORIN E. Yor the Teeth and Breath. 


Isthe best Liquid Dentrifice in the world; it thoroughly 
Cleanses partially-decayeil teeth from all parysites or living 
“animalcule,’ leaving them pearly white, Sere a delight~ 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising froma foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke, being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


AY APLE and CO., 
(POTLENTAM-COURL-BOAD; LONDON. 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
H® MAJESTY. - + 


APLE 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the world. Acres of 
Show-Rooms for the display of first-c'nss Furniture, ready for 
immediate délivery. Novelties every day from all purts of the 
globe. No family ought to fummish before viewing thisco:lection 
of ‘Wouselold requisites, it being one of the sights in London, 
To export merchants an unusual advantage is offered. Having 
large space. all goods are packed on the premises by experienced 
packers.—MAPLE and CO.; Tottenham-court-road, London, and 
64, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. — ' 


MAPLe and:CO. BEDSTEADS. 
MAre and CO. BEDSTEADS. 
APLE. and ©O. have a’ SPECIAL 


- DEPARTME 
BEDSTRADS, CRLBS, and COWS, specially adapted tor Mos- 
nito Curtains, used in India, Australia, and the Colonies.’ Price 
‘or Full-size Bedsteads varying trom 25s. to 80 guineas. Shippers 
and Colonial visitors are invited to inspect this varied Stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten Thousand 


Warehouses, ‘lottenham-court-road, London, 


MALLE ‘and CO. 
MAPLE and CO. 
M42Le 


BEDSTEADS, 


aud ; ©.O.—SP RING 
—The Patent Wire-Woven Spring Mnt- 
ch advantageous arrangements than we 
the above much-admired Spring, Mit- 


MATTRESSES. 


3 at the following low prices :—8, +3 £6. Oin., bi 
208.5 4 fb. Gin ; ott, 409s.—MA uid CO., London; 


4fn. 
64, Boulevard de stri urg, Paris. 


MALLE and CO. MATERESSES. 
MAPLE and. CO. MATTRESSES. 

A qT an ae I .—Special 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDDING.—8y 


extra soft Spring and French Mattresses. Having lurve 
space. all bedding is manufactured on the Premises, and wav- 
ranted pure. [stablished forty-four years. 
, MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London. 


MAPEE ana Co. FURNITURE. 
MAPEE ana 00.” FURNITURE. 
N APLE and CO.—BassWood FURNITURE 


is onle of the novelties particularly recommended, being 
much harder than pine. and a prettier wood, although costing 
no more. GO) Be join Suites, “finished in various woods, to 
reoet from, Ur + to 250 enineas. Many of these are quite 
novelties in shape finish, —Dottenham-court-road, London, 


i pee ae and CO. FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and.-CO. FURNITURE. 


MALE and CO. Manufacturers of First- 
pe class SenSoned FURNITURE for immediate shipment, 
thelargést »rtmentin the world to select from. Orders tor 
exportation to any part of the globe packed carefully on the pre- 
mises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or Loudon 
reference. Catalogues free. 


Al 2 and CO. 
N APLE and CO. CARPETS. 
N APLE and CO.—The largest assortment 


of INDIAN, Persian, and Turkey CARVETS always in 
stock, superior qualities. Purchasers should beware of interior 
‘urkey carpets, which are now being imported and.sold as best 
quality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., London, 


ona and CO. CARPETS. 
MAtLe and CO. CARPETS. 


t : t ) 

N APLE and CO.—A Mamufacturer’sStock 

ot stout BRUSSELS CARPETS, at. 2s, 11d. per yard, 
usually sold at iis. ; best. quality Tapestry Brussels (but old 
patterns), ab 1s, 10d. and Ys. per yard; stout Tapestry Carpet, 
Js. 330. per yard. 3000 Carpets, a great variety of patterns, in all 
sizes, ready made up, in s 
ordered. MAPLE and CU., London. 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 
MA44 and CO. CARPETS. 
MAzLE and CO. would advise all buyers 


of CARPETS, &c., especially Americans now visiting 
London, to’ call and see for themselves these great, novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the ofher side. 
. MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London. 


MALLE and CO. CRETONNES. . 


MAPLE ana CO. ORETONNES. 
APLE and CO.—CRETONNES.—The 


Biocks for the reprinting of the fine old French Cretonnes 
having been now re-engraved, MAPLE and CO. are receiving 
the finest goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are ‘of superior quality ; the colours can also be 
guaranteed, The designs are exclusive, being engaged to 
MAPLE and Co., 145, Tottenham-court-road, London; and Paris. 


b' Reagan and CO. CRETONNES. 


MAtLe and CO. CRETONNES. 
(CRETONNES.— "MAPLE and CO. have 


great pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing ORETONNES, 
on extra strong and serviceable tissues.—MAPLE and CO., 
Tottenham-court-road, London. Catalogues Free. 


MAPLE and CO. CURTAINS. 
MAPLE and CO. 
APLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—A large 


assortinent of curtains in every texture, Madras, Guipure, 
Swiss, Lace, Muslin, at prices from 4s. lid. to z0 guineas per 
pair, dome special novelties, 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 


APLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—The most 


wonderful improvements have been made within the lust 
few years in the manufacture and colouring of Covering 
Fabries, The artistic effect which some of these goods—even at 
3x, 2d. per yard, donble width —give is extraordinary. ‘The prin- 
cipal factories for the production being in France, MAPLE and 
CO, have established a house in Paris, whereby they see all the 
new designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively for 
their customers’ selection. 


MAH and CO. CLOCKS. 


APLE and CO, CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days with once 
winding; a handsome present, Price 7s. Warranted. MAPLE 
and CO. have # large and varied assortment suitable for dining 
and drawing reom, Over five hundred to xelect from. Price 
10s. 9d, to 50 guineas. Handsome marble clock, with incised 
lines in gold and superior cicht-day movement, 23s. 6d,; also 
bronzes in great yvuriety —MAPLE and CO., London. 


Mate and CO.—CATALOGUES FREE. 
OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to statethat this 
department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and supp y any a .e that can possibly be required in 
furnishing at the same price, if not less than any other house in 
England, Patterns sent and quotat-ons given free of charge. 


APLE and CO.—Manufacturers of First- 

Class Seasonvd FURNITURE for immediate shipment. 
The Jargest-as.ortinent in the world to select from. Orders for 
exportation to avy part of the globe packed carefully on the 
reise and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference. 


MAELE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, 


London; and 64, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


and 00/’S FURNISHING | 


T for IRON and BRASS Fonr-post~ 


Bedsteads to select from.—MAPLE_and.CO,, Export-Furnishing- 


BEDSTEADS. 


CARPETS. 


ock, Which can be laid same day as’ 


TN 


CURTAINS. | 
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O MORE MEDICINE or EXPENSE fot 
Old or Young, 


ERFECT HEALTH 


to STOMACH, 


Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath 


restored without medicine, purging 
Du Barry's delicious Revalenta A 


expense. hy 


ibica Kood, whicit 


_ . . saves fifty times its cost in medicine. 
U BARRY’S -REVALENTA ARABICA 
: FOOD and TONIU BISCUITS, which save inval is 


and children, and also rear successfully tilati~ 
whose ailments and debility had resisted all otli 1” 


nursing and treatments. 


They repair the mucous 


membranes throughout the system, und cure effect- 
» mally Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Con- 


sumption, 


Ce 


sugh, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhon, 


Dysentery, Neryous Debility, ‘'yphus, Scarlatina, 
Diphtheria, Enteric Yever, Measles, Nettlerash, and 
other Eruptions of the Skin, Wever, Ague, and all 


inflammatory and wasting diseases. 


Dr, Routh, the 


best Medical Authority in London, after analysing 
sixteen other Foods, says: 


U BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 


, It has saved. many women.and children Weseine 
atrophy and marked debility. 100,000 cures, inclt 


with 
uding 


those of’ the late Emperor Nicholas, the Marchioness 
of Bréhan, Lord Stuart de Decies, Dr. Livingstone 
and Mr. W. M. Stanley, the African explorers, Drs. 
Ure, Wurzer, &c, | | 


{XTRACTS from 100,000 CURES of cases 


which had resisted all other treatments. 


“FOOD. 


Cure 100,516.—A dangerous iliness haying left my 
digestive orgs tuo werk to assimilate ordinary 


[rer etee ou, '  BARRY’S 


foo of any Kand salle 


nt tokeepmentive, Lowe my 


preservation to Du Barry's Pood and Toute Biscuits, 
on which I subsisted fur months, recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to 
tihe astonishinent of myself, my medical adviser, and 
ae nai uy Woob, West Bank, Bolton, June li, 


U BARRY’S -FOOD.—NERVOUSNESS, 


DEBLLULY.—With ¢ 
efficacy of Dn Bar 


W 


scl 


tude I testify to the great 
s Mood in restoring and sus 


taining denis Having tuken it for Nervousness and 
Vs) 


Li. Grevron, Upper Dark, Ded- 


Ty YSPERSTAS-DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritations of 
the stomach, aid bad digestion, which had lasted 


eighteen 
Romaine-des-11¢ 
NERVOUSNESS -2DU 
Cure of the Marchioness de 

seven years’ liver comp 

7 tation, and the amost int 


ye 


.=3. Compannt, Parish St. 


‘ Priest, 
. Prance, 


BARRY’S FOOD. 
Bréhan, Ver. 
t, sleeplessn 
se nervous agi 


8, palpi- 


fion atid 


debility, rendering her unfit for reading or sucial 
intercourse, 


EBILITY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD: has 


d me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, . 


pe 


oppression, and debility, which prevented my «i 
ingorundressing myself, or making even tlie sigh 
elfort,—Madame Borenn De Cannon wrt, 


rf 


potly cure: 


st 


Avignon, 


QOxEUMETIONS 200 BARRY’S FOOD. 
Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy, Deafness, on 
which J spent thousands of pounds duriig twenty= 
five yearsin yain, have yielded to this divine food, 
and I am now restored to perfect heath,—Mr. Jamis 

Roserts, Wood Merchant, 


YSPEPSIA. — CONSTIPATION. — DU 


BARRY'S FOOD.—Cure No, 49,5 


82, of fifty years’ 


indescribable agony trom dyspepsia, nervonsness, 


t asthma, cough, constipation, 
sickness, and vomiting, by Du Barry's Foud.—Manta _ 


flatuiency, spasin 


Jotiy, Wortham, Ling, Oct. 14, 1850, 


IVER.—DU 


BARRY’S FOOD.—Liver 


complaintand diarrheea, from which I had suflered 
fearfully tor two years, despite the best anedical 
treatment, have yielded to Du Barry's excellent food, 
W. Evie, Major, 11.M.8. unattached, London, 


EALTH.— DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Consumption, Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney and Bladder 


Disorders.—Dr. Wurzer's ‘Test’ 
Food supersedes, in many ca 


imonint:—* Da Darry's 
ses, all kinds of medicine-. 


1t is particularly effective in cough, asthma, con 
sumption, indigestion (dyspepsia), a confined habit 
of body, as also in diarrhoa, bowel complaints, in- 
flammatory irritation, and cramp of the urethra. the 
kidneys and bladder, and hemorrhoids.—Dr, Rup. 
Worzer, Professor of Medicine, Bonn. 


pe 


BARRY’S. FOOD.—Pulmonary 


Complaint.—Madame H. de B., in a hopeless state of 


pulmonary consumption, took the KEVALENTA 


ARABICA by advice of her physician. 
_and favourable was the change it produced in 


bo ae 
yer 


health that the dangerous period of her confinement, 
which her physician had predicted would be fatal, 


passed over wi 


Fy 


thout danger or difficulty, though the, 


aby weighed sixteen pounds; and her husband can- 
not speak too highly of this excellent Food, upon 
which both his wife and child are now living. 


DZ 


DISEASE, 


BARRYS FOOD in KIDNEY 


“Tt has cured ine of kidney disease, from 


which L had suffered fearfully for many years, and 
which had resisted the most careful medical treatment, 
and now, at the age of ninety-three, I am perfectly 
free trom disease.’—Curé Leroy, Orvaux, France.'"  ~ 


P ARALYSIS, CONSTIPATION, AND 


HA2MORRHOIDS, from which I suffered sixty years, 
lave entirely yielded to Du Barry’s Food, and Iam 
now, at’ the “age ot eighty-five, enjoying perfect ° 
health.—Wintiam Hunt, Barrister-at-Law, King’s 
College, Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1849. 


CATARRH ON THE BLADDER, 


with its excruciating misery, had resisted the greatest 
medical skill during eight long years, but Du Barry's 
divine Revalenta Food cured it in, an ineredibly 
short tirhe.—Depn, Professor of Chemistry, Varis, 
April 15, 1862 


DYSENTERY, TYPHOID, 
AGUE, I find Du Barry’s Food worth its weight in 


AND 


old. {£ advise no English surgeon or officer to go 
into camp without it.—Wirniam WatrAcn ELMsiir. 
Surgeon Jate of the Imperial Ottoman Army, Military 
hospital, Sofia, Bulgaria. 


TOMACH. 


DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has 


perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in the 

stomach and intestines, and sleeplessness, with con- 

stant nervous irritability, for which my wife had 
« submitted in vain to medical treatment.—V. Moyano, 
* Merchant, Cadiz. 


STHMA’..—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured 


me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me to 
get up four or five times every night to reiieye my 
chest from a pressure which threatened suflocation,— 
Rev. 8. Borniet, Ecrainyille, France. 


NEURALGIA. DU BARRY’S FOOD is 


“a remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 
perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
flering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and Jett her almost 
without rest.—Rev. J. Monassrer, Valgorge, France. 


LEEPLESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured my daughter, who had suffered for two 


su 


8! 


years fearful! 
bility, sleep 
given her health, sleep, 


Resa general debility, nervous irri- 
e 


ssness, and a total exhaustion, and 
and strength, with hard 


muscle and cheerfulness.—H. Dr Monviouts, Paris. 


NFANTS 


SAVED by DU ~BARRY’S 


FOOD —Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicine 


in Ordinary to the University, writes, April 8, 1s72: 


“T shall never forget that lowe the preservation of 
one of my children to Du Barry's Food. he child 
suflered from complete emaciation, with constant 
vomiting which resisted all medical skill,and even 


the greatest cure of two wef-nurses. I 


tried Du 


Barry's Food with the most ustoni-hing success. The 
vomiting ceased immediately. and, after living on 


this food for 


ix wecks, the baby was restored to the 


most flourishing health.” 


NFANTS’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 


: k 
PRicEs.— vu BARRY’S REVALENTA 


DU 


most restless and enfeebled. 


21b., 6s. All Tins free by port. DU BARRY and 


BISCUITS insure sleep and nervous energy to the 


In Tins. 1 1b, 88. 6d. 5 


uilles, of” 


CO. (Limited), 77, Regent-street, London, W.; and | 
at 8, Rue de Castiglione, Paris; also through Fortnum 
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“Here he is, as sound agleep as midnight. 


Pye) i 


DRAWN BY HAL LUDLOW. 


Eo ee Oe ee 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Holloa, Jagk! wake up, my man!” 


SAN D. 


AutHorR oF ‘STRANGE WatTeRS,” “ OcympiA,” ‘A REAL QUEEN,” &c. 


GAA ACP PB) Raw Xeav.. 
ON THE SANDS. 
if : yf RANCIS CAREW could 
— @:) not help, for once, re- 
gretting his queer 
quarrel with Captain 


Quickset. There would 
have been glory for the 
country Squire in tell- 
ing the fine gentleman 
E that, if the latter could 
> boast an acquaintance with 
duchesses, he himself had 
won at least a finger of Mabel 
Openshaw, one of whose 
golden curls was worth them 
all. He was perfectly satisfied 
with his progress, and felt no sort of 
dissatisfaction that all the avowals 
of love, present or to come, had been 
entirely on his own side. He had 
not, when he set out in the morning, 
so much as dreamed that she would 
_ @ven listen to him, or that he would 
- have the impudence to ask a goddess 
to become the wife of a mere mortal. 
Or rather, he was sorry that Quick- 
: set had turned out a sort of creature 
over whom no glory was to be won: for everything in the 
shape of jealousy had died. The creature, however, was 
asleep in an arm-chair over a solitary game of cards, and 
smiling like a child when it is supposed to be dreaming of 
angels. Francis put out the guttering candles, left him there, 
and went off to bed to dream of hunting Cucumber Jack 
through pathless forests swarming with wild swine ; of thrust- 
ing the Captain out of each corner of his house in turn only 


to find him turning up smiling in another; but with a sense 
of Mabel through it all. In short, he was in something of a 
fever; but it was of the happy kind, which does no harm. 

Mabel also was in something of a mental fever, though 
of a less happy and therefore less harmless order. She 
managed to escape much further talk with the Parson for that 
night, for it was fortunately late, and he was somewhat 
fuddled—though not more so than Stoke Juliot would have 
considered becoming, or than she had learned to consider the 
natural condition of middle-aged manhood at bed-time; or 
indeed than was held consistent, at that period of history, with 
all the grave and dignified virtues. For it was a serious age, 
mn the whole: men considered that, since drinking was worth 
doing, it was worth doing thoroughly aud on system—they no 
more thought of frittering away their heads upon nips than 
their brains upon light reading, or their lives upon useless 
worry. At any rate, Parson Pengold had made sure of a good 
night’s rest, without the consciousness of a single duty left 
unfulfilled : which might not have been the case if he had 
gone to bed with his head entirely clear, He was better off 
than Mabel, poor girl, who had to think things out with the 
help of nothing more soothing than tea. 

Was she really engaged to two young men at once? The 
more she thought it over, trying in vain to get counsel from 
her pillow, the less she could come to a decision upon what 
ought, as being a mere question of fact, to be so easily settled. 
Is it indeed possible to be really engaged to two young 
men? She questioned her pillow till it seemed stuffed with 
flints instead of feathers, and became as incapable of giving 
her sleep as of giving her counsel—her, who scarcely knew 
what it was to pass a night without a good eight hours of as 
sound a sleep as if tea had never been discovered. Un- 
questionably, Caleb Quickset had overcome every reason she 
could urge against her running away with him to Scotland. 
As unquestionably, Francis Carew had overcome cvery reason 
she could think of for refusing to be his wife all in due time. 
How far had she promised Quickset? How far had she not 


promised T'rancis Carew? That both men thoroughly believed 
they had won her was clear, Even as to Parson Pengold—if 
Francis Carew was the man of his choice, it was Caleb 
Quickset whom in his own interest he ought to choose. 

That was the puzzle that bewildered her sleepless brain. 
But her heart was also beginning to wake up, and to open its 
eyes. Those deliciously exciting strolls along the sands gained 
a new meaning now that she had to face the prospect of being 
hurried into marriage with a man who was no more to be 
named ina day with Captain Quickset than a common flint 
with a polished diamond. Only think of the two side by side ; 
not with the eyes of the heart, which are notoriously blind, 
but in the dry light of reason. Francis Carew was a heavy 
country squire; Caleb Quickset, an officer of rank and dis- 


tinction in the service of the King. The Squire dressed on 
weck days like a ruffian, and on Sunday like a scarecrow out 


for a holiday; the Captain, like Perfection. The Squire was 
ignorant and awkward; the Captain, brilliant with travel, and 
intimaté with the great world. ‘The one’s passion was rough ; 
the other knew how to blend the most delicate sentiment with 
the most exalted passion. The Squire was a man, but the 
Captain was a Captain; and more. One was shy and silent 
before her; the other, all graceful ease. How could even the 
coldest reason fail to choose between them? And it is always 
the reason that leads, the heart that follows—and especially 
with women, as all the world knows. 

There was one way out of her trouble: and just one. This 
was to dismiss her pillow from her cabinet as incompetent and 
to take counsel of a friend—a friend who, considering his 
feelings towards her, must needs be absolutely unbiassed, and 
who, trom his wide experience of the world and of human 
nature, would be able to counsel her as a friend indeed, and as 
wisely ashonestly. In short, Captain Quickset’s own parting 
words had been ‘‘'To-morrow—the usual time—Horneck’s 
Steeple—the Sands.’’ How fortunate that she was not to be 
left to bear her own burden all aloife’for more than a few 
hours! She would soon see the one man on earth who would 
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be able to tell her what to think and what to do. That 
thought brought rest to her brain and eyes: and, before she 
knew she had been asleep, it was day. 


It was the unsociable custom-at-the Viearage for the Parson- 


to breakfast alone, in the kitchen: for he had no fancy 
for beginning the day with slops, was an early riser, 
and disliked the trouble of washing his hands: and changing 
his clothes between his first interview with his pigs and his 
second. So he used to sit down in the rough, and gossip with 
Tamzin, or the man of all work, while the former of these two 
kept him supplied with huge hunks of fat bacon and his 
customary morning horns of ale; for no amount of port over 
night ever affected his appetite in the morning. Mabel, as 
if she were already the finest of ladies, rose at any time she 
pleased, and breakfasted on as much or as little as she fancied. 
She was something of an epicure in her delicate and fanciful 
way, and lived very largely (and sensibly and wholesomely) on 
thin brown bread spread with six times its thickness of cream ; 
she was at any rate.so far the angel that Francis Carew took 
her for that she fed on angels’ food. To-day, however, she 
found her appetite vanished. She had read that such things 
do happen to people in love, and was not displeased to find it 
so. She had read a little ; for the Parson’s ill-chosen library 
was large, and not so confined entirely to theology and the 
dead languages as to be innocent of what was thought to be 
light literature when he was a servitor of his college. The 
cream-pot was not half emptied when, finding that the Parson 
was deep in the discussion of dinner with Tamzin, she set out 
for the sands, taking care not to pass the kitchen door. - 

At any rate, whatever the emptiness of her life, she had the 
advantage of liberty. There was nobody to hinder her goings 
out and her comings in when and how she pleased. She knew 
better than to cross the dunes, and reached the edge of the 
sands by the cunning management of scraps of natural path 
down a portion of the cliff that had a broken face: it looked 
like a feat of mountaineering from a distance, but was per- 
fectly easy for anybody with a fairly good head and firm feet 
who knew the way. From the point where her descent ended, 
just where a little moorland stream broke over the edge of the 
cliff into a mist of foam, and where masses of dark rock lay in 
Titanic confusion, as though just here there had ages ago been 
some desperate pitched battle between earth and sea, she 
could sce the whole vast stretch of the sands, right to the 
black central rock named after the arch-wrecker, and beyond. 
It was a grey forenoon: the wind had shifted, and the desert, 
with its far-off edge of rolling breakers, looked bleak and 
cold. But Mabel Openshaw was not one of those people who 
are affected by the whims and caprices of Nature, as if she 
were their mistress: and she was too true a nurseling of Stoke 
Juliot to be struck by the familiar sight of a broken mast that 
had got wedged between the teeth of two of the grimmest 
rocks, like a bone between the jaws of some gigantic beast of 
prey—if such sights were few, it was because such bones were 
too useful as fuel to be often left alone. 

Though the wind was hard and sharp in her face, that she 
was the first to reach Horneck’s Steeple I need hardly say. 
She was the woman, and he was the man: and, for that 
matter, Captain Quickset’s toilet was not a thing to be 
slurred over, even though made but for the sake of a 
country Parson’s penniless foundling. She seated herself in 
a leeward corner, and thought over the same old legend 
that had nearly inspired Francis Carew to go to the devil— 
how long ago? The devil was to keep old Horneck employed. 
But, whatever the task the devil could find for him to do, old 
Horneck did in no time, up to the murder by false lights of 
whole ships’ crews : till at' last the task-master, devil though 
he was, could think of no more mischief for old Horneck’s 
hands to do. And yet, if he could not, he would be troubled 
by old Horneck till the day of doom. And so he was baffled 
till he hit upon the plan of setting his troublesome servant to 
the one impossible labour of twisting ropes of sand: and 
here, at this very spot, all night long, was old Horneck at it 
still. That was the story—not perhaps quite as Francis 
Carew, a foreigner to the parish, recalled it: but substantially 
the same, and fuller in detail. Well—it was no concern of 
hers: and no doubt old Horneek’s doom and Nance Derrick’s 
witchcraft were each about as true as the other. 

“No: I can xot,”’ she thought, answering no immediate 
question, but to the general issue between herself and life at 
large. ‘‘I had better have been drowned out there as a baby 
than be fixed to a rock like a limpet for—twenty-three from 
three score and ten—let me see: forty-seven years: nearly 
eternity ! I do zot see the use of it all. Why didn’t he leave 

_me to drown? Iam no use to him: he has his parish and his 
other pigs; and he would have them just the same if I had 
never been born or were dead to-morrow. I”’ 

‘4 thousand guineas for your thoughts, sweetheart !’’ said 
Captain Quickset, coming into sudden view; ‘‘and ten thou- 
sand more, if one of them was of me. Iam not late, surely? 
No: itis you who are too soon: Iam true to the moment — 
soldier’s time. And how impatient I have been for this 
moment, you mustn’t usk me to say. And you, too, have been 
waiting—ftor Me! There!’’ he exclaimed, putting his arm 
yound her as she leant against the rock, and his lips to her 
cheek: ‘‘ Now tell me your thoughts, and then, I will tell you 
mine. They were of Me?’’ 

Under the steeple, they were out of any sight but a tele- 
scope’s from some far-off vessel, and she could let him hold her 
hand and her waist safely. Whether she loved him or not 
(and she was beginning to feel that she did love him) it was 
comfort unspeakable to feel that she had an arm to support 
her, and a better brain to think for her than her own. 

‘©T don’t know what they were,’’ said she, with a sharp 
note in her voice at which Francis Carew would have wondered. 
““They were about myself—and about—I don’t think they 
were about you; Iam surethey were not about you. They’?—— 

“Tf they were about yourself, all the better!’’ said he, 
gallantly, translating her denial in his own way ; for of course 
awoman’s thoughts had to be of Captain Quickset; if she 
admitted it, then clearly—if she denied it, then even more 
clearly still. ‘‘ ‘Then tell me them, all the more.” ; 

“7 never used to think such things before. . . . But Ihave 
been wondering what I am ’’—— 

‘‘ Why, I’ve told you a hundred times ; the loveliest ’’—— 

‘* And why Lam”’ 

“Why 2 Asif it were not to show mankind how lovely a 
woman can be; asif there could be any better reason than to 
make Me the happiest of men, and to drive all other beings to 
despair. My dear girl, what has happened? You are not 
yourself to-day, at all’?—-. 

‘“Oh, nothing. And it’s just being myself that makes me 
so—so—I should think you might see what I mean. I mean 
I’ve been wondering what I really am. I can’t have come 
from nowhere, and be nobody. I know I’m not like any girl 
that I ever saw—I don’t mean at Stoke Juliot, of course; 
that’s nowhere; but at Bideford, or wherever else I’ve been. 
Mr. Pengold once sent mez to school there for months, so I 

‘ know. I can’t help knowing that I’m no more like what 
you’d expect to find at Stoke Juliot Vicarage than you’d look 
to find Mr. Pengold—elsewhere. I know I could take a place 
in the world among the best of them; and yet I don’t know 
whether I’m born a princess or a beggar-girl. And why 


should I have all these wants and these feelings, when there is 
nothing to come of them—when ”’ 
She had never spoken of herself so freely to him before ; 


and,-for-one thing, because-it-was not-easy-to speak of oneself ~~ 


when Captain Quickset was by. This time, however, he let 
her run on, holding her waist with one hand and meditatively 
stroking his chin with the other. But he interrupted her su 
sharply and suddenly that she started. 

“* When—what ?’” asked he. 

‘“And somehow I never thought of such things until— 
It never came home to me how all alone I am betore”’ 

‘“Something fas happened, sweetheart. 
soul, something has happened. What is it? 
let out my secret, Mabel?”’ 

“Asif! No; nothing has happened. Nothing ever hap- 
pens. Unless you call it happening that—I have had an 
offer, and I don’t know whether I have said Yes or No.” 

“Oh, is that all! Of course you have had an offer. 
You ’ll think nothing of such a trifle when you’ve had a few 
thousand more. It’s that barbarian numskull Frank Carew.”’ 

‘““ Why, how on earth could you guess ”’ 

“‘Tt didn?t need Spinks to guess that. In the first place, 
there was no other biped in Stoke Juliot ; in the second place, 
anybody could tell with half an eye that you’d riddled the 
poor bumpkin through and through. He was bound to pro- 
pose before another week was over. I should have liked to 
see how he did it, though. I suppose he hung his head, and 
looked at his toes, and asked you to walk with him of a Sun- 
day, like Jack and Jill? By the living Harry, what wi// Nance 
What-do-you-call-her say? A regular gay Othello, upon my 
life and soul!” ; 

“Indeed, he didn’t speak like that, at all. I thought he 
was quite different from what he is. I thought like you do. 
But 1 don’t now. And—the worst is—I’m ordered to marry 
him. Mr. Pengold and he—Mr. Carew—had settled it all 
between them before they spoke to me; and’”’ 

Captain Quickset whistled, low and long. 

‘“‘Ha!’? he exclaimed, at last, ‘‘then there’s but one 
thing for it, dearest girl. It isn’t to be thought about. It 
must be done. Scotland is the only word.”’ 

It was the word which, in her heart of hearts, she knew 
would come from him. She would even have felt humiliated 
if it had not come; and yet it alarmed her now that it came. 
There was no need for him to repeat his arguments of yester- 
day morning; and he seemed to know there was no need, 
For that matter, he assumed, as a matter of course, that any 
woman is willing ; and, however often a man who holds that 
not uncommon creed may be mistaken, he cannot fail to be 
right now and then. There was once an almanack-maker who 
made his fortune by successfully predicting a heavy snow- 
storm in the dog-days. It was his one happy hit ; but nobody 
afterwards dared to question his powers of prophecy. So the 
Captain simply added, : 

“Tn how many hours can you come?” 


You have never 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT FRANCIS CAREW FOUND. 

Tt was a terribly large question for a man who had quite made 
up his mind to put to a girl who had contrived to convince 
herself that she had not made up her own. Indeed it was so 
large, and required so long a silence, that it is only needtul to 
follow the example of her lover, and to wait in patience, 
because in certainty, for the inevitable conclusion of the saying 
about talking castles. It was simply true that*she had not 
realised her utter loneliness in Stoke Juliot Vicarage till this 
gallant Captain had flashed with his startling brilliance into 
her sight ; and how infinitely more lonesome would be that 
loneliness if he were to haye loved only to ride, away! She 
believed in him through and through. Why not? Who does 
not believe in whomsoever she desires to believe, through and 
through? He had fired her fancy with visions of life such 
as he described it—a festival of splendid pleasure and varted 
joy. Perhaps the heart of the sea-witch was still a little cold ; 
but her fancy was all on flame. 

Once more she shuddered at the other picture—the life of a 
limpet with Francis Carew at Hornacombe; the perpetual, 
hopeless condemnation to the life she was learning to detest, 
and separation from the life she longed for. The wild swan 
found herself doomed to the poultry-yard just as she was 
beginning to feel her wings. '{Then—for when does not that 
most versatile of all the senses, the sense of duty, fail to ally 
itself with desire ?—then she entirely believed that her duty to 
her guardian and protector bade her disobey him for the sale 
of his own benefit in the end, and place an impassable gulf 
between herself and Francis Carew before more mischief could 
be done. More than ever it was clear that whatever was to be 
done must be done behind the Parson’s back, so that he might 
gain all the good without anybody being able to accuse him of 
abetting a fugitive from the law or of breaking faith with 
Francis Carew. It may not do to inquire too deeply into the un- 
selfish side of her meditations ; but, nevertheless, the side was 
there, and uppermost, though not, maybe, going very far down. 

But she was so long silent that at last the Captam began to 
think he had given her quite time enough for going through 
the proper forms of maidenly hesitation. The wind was cer- 
tainly sharp, and he was growing cold; and even the most 
hesitating of maidens has no right keep the most patient of 
lovers waiting till his nose reddens. 

‘Tl tell you,”’ said he, ‘‘how we will manage. It will be 
as casy as drinking; there ’ll be no sort of fuss at all. TI have 
plenty of money, and can easily get more. Ill leave the 
place for a few days, long enough tor everybody to think I’m 
gone for good—never mind where ; 1’m a soldier, and under- 
stand strategy as well as fighting in the field. It will be what 
they call in tactics a diversion, you understand. And, faith, it 
will be the deuce’s own diversion too. All you have to do will 
be to lie awake in your bed-room every night from eleven tillone ; 
everything ’s quiet by that time, in this land of nod. 'To show 
that you’re awake and all’s safe and well, put a candle in the 
window, and as soon as you hear a rattle on the glass take the 
candle away, so that I may know you’ve heard. One can’t be 
too particular in signalling. Then, as soon as you hear another 
rattle, just throw on a hat and cloak, and have a hand-bag 
ready, if you like, and meet me a5 your own parlour window. 
T’ll have a coach, or cart, of some sort, waiting—and the 
thing’s done. Why, I’ve done it” 
was probably going to add, out of force of habit; but managed 
to check his tongue in time. ‘And then we’ll be as happy 
for ever as you are beautiful and as the days are long.” 

‘No, Caleb. We should be followed, It can’t be.” 

“Followed! Faith, it would take a good follower to follow 
me. Do you think that I, whom all the Lords and Commons 
of Parliament are trying to catch, and can’t, and all the Judges 
are running after, am likely to be caught by the parish con- 
stable, who can’t even catch a rascally poacher? Who’s to 
follow? The Parson doesn’t look much good at a match of 
heels: why, I’d give him the etart to York, and still be first 
at Gretna Green.”’ 

“Tt’s not he. . . . The more I think of it, the more I’m 
sure that Mr. Carew is not what we believed. . . . He isa man 
to have his way.” Ne 


On my life and - 


hundreds o1 times, he, 


“Oh, he’s to be the follower, ishe? Well, I can quite under- 
stand that Frank Carew might even be fool enough to try to catch 
his own tail if he took a fancy that way. Obstinacy is always 
the-certain-sign-of a-fool..--But—-my dearest Mabel, listen to 
me once forall. I’m not going to hear any nonsense about 
Francis Carew. Let him act like a man by Nance What-do- 
you-call her; but don’t let him come with his meddlesome 
plundering in my way. I’m a lamb when I’m let alone: 
nobody more so. You willleadme witha ribbon. But the man 
who doesn’t want to meet an enraged tiger had better keep 
out of my road. You know why I’m in temporary hiding now. 
Not that I should care to put on the tiger with a bumpkin like 
that ; and indeed I should really be exceedingly vexed if he 
compelled me todo himan injury. Still, the notion of Aun fol- 
lowing Me! Absurd. Why, I should simply brush him away 
like a butcher a bluebottle tly.”’ 

He did not speak fiercely, or even contemptuously, but 
with the supreme and smiling indifference of one whose scorn 
of such a rival was too complete to condescend to the tone of 
scorn: too complete even to seem more than a very little 
amused. But Mabel did not even yet feel wholly reassured. 

‘“He would follow us,’’ said she: so completely had 
Francis Carew made her feel, through all his awkwardness, that 
her gift of a flower had been playing with fire. 

‘Let him, then,’”’ said the Captain, just a little crossly for 
one of so perfect a temper—perhaps just a little jealously. 
‘*T don’t exactly know which way he ’d follow, because there 
are a good many ways out of Stoke Juliot, and we should only 
take one of them. 1t’s just about thirteen to two, or perhaps 
twenty-seven to four, that he’d take another. But, if his 
thick head did hit on the right one by chance, what then? 
You would be safe with me. I wonder, Mabel, you should 
have the smallest fear of anything that could happen to you, 
once with Me. I tell you, once for all, that 1 don’t care a 
single snap of the finger for that terrible bumpkin of yours. 
I shouldn’t if he was Goliah come back again; but, if it’s any 
comfort to you, I have my own suspicions of that same terrible 
bumpkin’s courage. As a soldier, 1 put no faith in those big, 
broad, bony men. Courage belongs to the mind; it isn’t 
muscle—it’s nerve. Why, with my own hand, which is like 
a lady’s to look at, I’ve sent two Lite Guardsmen together into 
a ditch; and they were so scared they didn’t dare pick one 
another up for an hour. I” 

Carried away by many stirring personal reminiscences of 
the triumph of courage over mere brute strength, he did not 
notice, perhaps did not care to notice, that Mabel suddenly 
slipped herself out of the protection of his arm, and hurriedly 
gathered her cloak about her; perhaps she also was getting 
cold with standing so long in the bleak air. And he noticed it 
the less because he was thus enabled to illustrate his recol- 
lections by drawing his fist up to his shoulder and jerking it 
out again in defence of Mabel against space at large. 

“1 happen to be a Gentleman, you see,’’ coutinued he. 
“ And if nerve beats muscle, blood beats nerve. You can 
always tell a gentleman by the shape of his finger nails and 
the blueness of his yeins. The Duke of—Southwark—and I 
were comparing finger-nails the other day, and, by my lite and 
soul, you couldn’t tell mine from his or his from mine. I only 
wish Squire Carew, of Hornacombe, would try his knuckles of 
beef against a hand with nails like these: and then you’d see 
for yourself the difference between blood and bone.”’ 

Just then he looked up from his hands, which were, in 
truth, admirably delicate and fine. And, in the midst of his 
address, his eyes met those of Francis Carew himself, straight 
before him. And he felt, to his small comfort, that the shaking 
he had got for trying to kiss Nance Derrick was an unpromising 
preface to what he might get for putting his arm round Mabel 
Upenshaw. 

It was certainly as awkward asit was unexpected a meeting. 
Francis Carew had long given up loungmg on the rocks ; it 
was the last spot where Captain Quickset was likely to be 
found; and as for Mabel, what business had she there, in 
such company, and in that cold wind Francis was no master 
ot hers, and she had not made herself answerable to him; yet 
she could not avoid flushing, and her flush prevented her from 
perceiving anything in the bearing of the Captain that might 
seem inconsistent with his words. He still smiled, though in 
somewhat sickly fashion. It was certainly as awkward a 
meeting as could be. Francis Carew, however, lifted his hat 
to Mabel, ignoring the Captain as completely as if she were 
alone. 

‘“‘T was on my way to the Vicarage,’’ said he. ‘‘It is all 
the better I find you so much nearer—it will save you some 
distance, as we are close to the mouth of the Combe : and it is 
not very far from there. I’m afraid you will find the walking 
a little rough: but I have found a track that is fairly ary. 

Finding himself ignored, the Captain recovered himself 
and stepped briskly forward. 

‘‘ Twas just tellmg Miss Openshaw—whom I met here by the 
purest accident-—the purest, on my life and soul—that I really 
inust be leaving Hornacombe: I must indeed. Affairs of 
state, you know, can’t always wait for me, if I can for them. 
No Punch, no Play. And I don’t like to part in malice, 
Vrank, all for a hasty word. Nobody could bear malice before 
Miss Openshaw, on my life and soul. Here’s my hand, Ivank 
—and never mind apologies. Well make a mutual set off, as 
we say in the Army: I should say, as they say in the Law.’’ 

“‘And,” said Francis, ‘you can be home in an hour, if you 
please. Will you come?’’ 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders, and fell to whistling 
and re-examining his nails. Of course no brave man can 
quarrel before a lady, or risk making a scene: nor would Miss 
Openshaw fail to draw the proper moral from his generosity 
and good temper as compared with the savage discourtesy and 
ill-conditioned display of boorish jealousy on the part of his 
vival. She would take for granted that an officer and gcntle- 
man would take proper measures to chastise an insult at the 
fitting place and time, and in the fitting way: since the 
Squire’s fingers showed no disposition to make farther ac- 
quaintance with his coat-collar, he was rather pleascd t].an 
otherwise at the turn things had taken. 

But naturally Mabel only looked bewildered. Indeed, she 
was rapidly losing her self-possession altogether between these 
two, and was taking far less intelligent notice of their idiosyn- 
cracies than either of them believed. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Carew,’’ she said, putting on an armour of 
ice, ‘I can find my way back to the Vicarage quite well alone. 
And since you gentlemen seem to have so much to say to one 
another, with your permission I will.”’ 

The Captain, secure of his ground, went on whistling: 
Francis looked humbled. 

“Do you forget what you bade me do last night Ge a WY 
asked. *‘ And do you suppose it is not done ?” 

‘“Last night? No: 1 don’t remember anything, Mr. 
Carew—except that I am to have nothing of my own: not 
even awill.’”’ 

‘You said you had set your heart on seeing Coweumber 
Jack—because it was hard. ‘And I said—but never mind that. 


- Of course you can see him in half an hour.” 


Only just before Quickset had come to his tryst she had 
been meditating on the Horneck story; and here, under the 
yery shadow of old Horneck’s black steeple, it was borne 
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upon her that her slave also had performed his first task too 
soon. She sighed—there seemed some real human nature 
about that foolish old fancy, after all. How had he managed 
to do so quickly for her sake, in a few short hours, the task for 
which a trained poacher-hunter had come down all the way 
from Kent only to find himself baffled? Such swift service 
for her sake merited at least the reward of civil word; though 
of course she could not think of exposing herself to new per- 
secution by taking a lonely woodland walk with so desperately 
energetic a wooer. So she looked to the Captain to decide for 
her. Surely he would not endure that his rival should thus 
coolly carry her off, though but for an hour. 

So far, however, was the Captain from interfering that, 
having come to a full understanding with his nails, he was 
completely occupied with smiling at the offing. Indeed, he 
looked altogether as if he did not care a straw. 

Such indifference piqued her., If he could act not caring 
so well, so could she. 

‘‘T made a mistake, Mr. Carew,” she said, with a glance 
meant to be a little kind, but which seemed to him like a sun- 
burst through a cloud. ‘‘I do remember. And of course, 
now, I must come. I can’t imagine how you have managed it 
for me; but I do understand; and I am grateful—for thinking 
so much of a whim.” 

Again she sent a half-glance towards the Captain. Why 
did not that potential tiger throw off his lamb’s wool; rap out 
a No, and lay his hand (metaphorically speaking) on his sword? 
But for the assurance of such a No, she would never have 
consented to keep the Squire company for five minutes, let 
alone an hour. But the No did not come. Perhaps he was 
jealous ; perhaps angry with what he might mistake for 
coquetry ; perhaps he did not think it prudent to assume airs 
of dictation over her; perhaps he was too much of a gentle- 
man to profane a lady’s presence by a quarrel; perhaps—but 
this final perhaps was not to be thought of in the case of one 
who had proved his courage up to the hilt—in words. 

There was nothing left, therefore, but to be as good as her 
own word. It both surprised and pleased her to find that she 
had power over this high and mighty lover to make him jealous, 
and she was irresistibly tempted to try her power a little more. 

Possibly it was not altogether the first time that the un- 
favoured lover has been caught up into Fool’s Paradise only in 
order that a favoured rival may be snubbed with a view to his 
advantage. Lingeringly, Mabel prepared to leave the rock 
under escort of Francis Carew; but, though she made her 
preparations with amazing slowness, and though she sent 
glance after glance towards the Captain, her signals for inter- 
ference were in vain. At last her glances became, instead of 
appeals, flashes of angry lightning. Then, after one pout of 
pride and scorn, she brought her whole sunshine to bear upon 
Francis. ; 

“ Are we never going to start ?”’ she asked. ‘I have been 
ready for ten minutes and more. Why do we not go? And 
are we really going into the woods? How new and fresh it 
will all be!” 

“Why,” said Francis, ‘‘I thought I was waiting for you. 
I’m all ready. Come.”’ 

She knew somehow, without looking, that Captain Quickset 
had turned off along the Vicarage to Stoke Juliot ; and, now 
that her plunge was made, she repented.her cruelty. Of 
course the poor fellow was angry, and with cause; and of 
course he could not show it, then and there. So vexed was 
she with herself that she felt she hated poor Francis, and even 
despised him a little for being so swift to satisfy a woman’s 
whim. So possible is it in five seconds to pass through five 
hundred flatly contradictory moods. If Francis looked forward 
to improving the occasion of a walk with the lady of his love 
all to himself, and of earning a little glory in her eyes for his 
prompt achievement of his first task, he was bitterly dis- 
appointed. But in truth he had not looked forward to any- 
thing but doing Queen Mabel’s will, without any thought of 
either profit or glory: it was for her to be pleased, if she 
pleased ; all he had todo was to do. So, now that the Captain 
was no longer there to be vexed by it, her sunshine turned cold 
and dull, and she sought, by irritating silence, to punish 
Francis Carew for her own misdeeds. And no doubt the 
punishment would have been felt as keenly as she wished had 
he been a thousandth part as much in love with himself as he 
was with her. 

““T suppose you are wondering how I managed to put salt 
on that poor fellow’s tail,” said he, as they turned up the 
stream that divided the woods from Hornacombe. 

“No. That is to say, yes. How?’’ 

““T don’t think it was a bad plan. It did seem too great a 
shame—I mean to hunt down a poor vagabond who, after all, 
had helped me out of a mess; and he with the keepers after 
him, and all. Of course I should have had to do even that— 
put it struck me, while I was in the middle of shaving, that in 
that struggle with that blackguard, Davis, I had his gun; so 
that he must-have been left without one—unless, as wasn’t 
likely, he had two. How I found my way to that big beech, 
when I’d only found it the first time by losing my way, and 
should have been there to this day but for help, is more than I 
can guess,’’ said he; never having been told love can do much 
more wonderful things than find the most conspicuous tree in 
a small wood between sunrise and afternoon, if it goes to work 
with a will. ‘‘ Only somehow I seem to have got a new pair of 
eyes, since ’?—— 

He stopped abruptly. She had made up her mind that she 
was going to be tormented with unwelcome love-making, and, 
finding that she was only going to be made the victim of a 
long story without a word about herself in it, was put out by 
the prospect of being spared what she feared. Had he taken 
advantage of the situation, she would have been angry: as he 
scrupulously avoided doing so, she was angry all the same. As 
for him, he would. have cut out his tongue rather than say a 
word to make her think that he had any end in view but doing 
her a pleasure. 

In short, he was puzzling her more and more. She would 
have understood a sullen imitation of Captain Quickset’s 
jealous silence, or rough anger at finding her in his rival’s com- 
pany, or a warmer continuation of last night’s love-making: 
and instead of any of these things he was talking as if he had 
really never so much as seen the Captain, as if last night’s 
talk had been but a dream, and asif his only purpose was to 
put her at her ease. How differently would the Captain have 
behaved! He assuredly would not have turned suddenly 
silent at finding himself on the edge of a compliment, or give 
his hand to help a girl over the roughnesses of a wood as if he 
were afraid of hurting her fingers by touching them. But 
then the Captain was a gentleman of experience—and she 
sighed : Francis Carew could, therefore, only be the other thing, 
whatever it was: and she frowned. And what was meant by 
sigh or frown, she herself could not have told. 

For they were in the wood now, and were getting well into 
it: and she might: surely have realised a little how conipletely 
safe from himself and all else her lover’s distant reticence 
enabled her to feel. Had she been less absolutely safe in his 
hands, she would perhaps have realised it better. Though 
her lover, and believing himself all but her promised husband, 
he waited upon her as a humble squire might attend a Queen, 
keeping anxious watch over her every footstep, but making no 


opportunities for helping her. We have already seen Horna- 
combe and Base Woods with his eyes: and there is no need to 
see them with hers. The beauties of damp, decay, and nature 
left to run wild were enjoyed almost as little then as now, 
only with the difference that noboby thought it the proper 
thing to pretend to admire them. Mabel was thinking of 
herself, and of how glad she would be to be at home again: 
for, if love-making would have angered her, being angered is 
better amusement than being bewildered and bored. 

“So I did find the beech somehow,”’ said he, helping her to 
spring into a smooth place: ‘‘and I marked the way, so that I 
could find it now wheneverI please. I leaned the gun I took 
with me against it, with a flask of powder and another of shot, 
and got into covert, prepared to wait—I’d provisioned myself 
for a good eight-and-forty hours. For I was somehow as 
certain that Cowcumber Jack made that beech his head-quarters 
as that you—I—well, as anything. You haven’t much farther 
to go now: and all the worst’s over. We’re coming to a 
glade as smooth as a card table. Well—By the Devil’s own 
luck I hadn’t been there over an hour and a quarter when out 
comes the vagabond after the gun, like a moth after a candle. 
So, you see, it was more: luck than good management after all. 
I might have waited a week ; and there he was in little better 
than an hour. I was afraid of scaring him by coming out of 
covert ; but the fellow does deserve his name—a real cucumber 
couldn’t have been less scared than he was of me. ‘The long 
and the short of it is, lam to find him there when I come 
back, and he keeps the gun.”’ 

‘Indeed !”’ said she—and even that was something; for 
she had been as silent as the woods themselves. 

‘Ah, I suppose you think I made a fool’s bargain? It 
does sound like one. But there’s something queerer about 
the vagabond than I know how to tell. This hole of a parish, 
when one comes to know it, is as full of queer things as I never 
thought a wood would be. That vagabond knows I mean him 
no harm as well as I know it myself; and I know he’ll keep 


_ his word, and be at the beech, as well as if I could see into his 


mind. It seems strange, but it’s not half so strange as my 
finding that beech-tree by myself, considering how I first got 
there, and how I got away. Yes, it isa strange thing, feeling 
that one can see into the heart of another, and without doubt- 
ing if what one sees is true. . . . I wish you could see that 
way into mine.”’ 

Mabel certainly had no such wish on her side; so she said 
nothing, not even ‘‘Indeed.’’ Nor did she even wish to be 
able to see into his heart, because she thought, wrongly 
enough, that she knew perfectly well without seeing. 

‘And there is the very tree,’’ he exclaimed at last, after 
a very little more scrambling. Assuredly he had given her no 
cause to complain of him so far. ‘‘ And now—one little leap 
more, and here we are.”’ 

She had not the faintest interest in her whim any longer, 
and fully intended to dispose of Cucumber Jack as soon as 
possible. She sat down to rest on the huge root, already 
cushioned with new fallen leaves, while Francis cast about for 
signs that he had not misread the faith of the vagabond to 
whom he had just given a new gun. 

It seemed at first as if he had been over sanguine; and she 
even found pleasure in his discomfiture, and in disillusion con- 
cerning his power of reading human nature. She smiled to 
herself, out of the depths of her now wide and varied ex- 
perience, to think what ridiculous creatures men in love— 
except, of course, the Captain—are. While waiting with 
mock patience, and idly picking up and dropping again the 
dead brown leaves of her cushion, she chanced to glance up 
sideways at the bole of the beech, and there saw something 
that made her smile still more—the word 

MABEL 

clearly and newly cut in the bark right over the name of 
Francis Carew, as if. the latter were a signature. So this was 
how he had been occupying himself while waiting that morn- 
ing for the vagabond who seemed to have so little intention of 
earning his gun. Yes—men were foolish indeed. They put 
faith in one another, and waste their precious hours in working 
for girls’ whims and spoiling good trees with girls’ names. 
And what right had he to make free with hers, for all the 
poachers in Stoke Juliot to jest over? But though she 
flushed at the sight, she was the most angry with the criminal 
because he had made her angry with herself for not feeling 
angry enough with him. This was not logic; but it was Mabel 
Openshaw. 

In ‘short, she was all at once in a whirl of opposite moods ; 
none of them deep—unless, indeed, one or two that appeared the 
most shallow—but infinitely confusing and confused. She was 
just beginning to wonder how long Francis Carew’s faith in 
human nature would lead him to wait for this vagabond, and 
to meditate upon the cutting things she would say to him on 
her way home, her thoughts digressing, for they had ample 
time and quickness, to Captain Quickset, when Francis 
exclaimed, 

“Here he is at last—as sound asleep as midnight. TI said 
he would be here: gun and all. Wait there, while I rouse 
him. It’s an odd notion, though, to sleep face downwards. 
Holloa, Jack—wake up, my man. Well, this is something 
like sleeping. . . . Good God!”’ E 

It was into a cry of horror that his voice broke. She had 
never heard such a tone since she was a child, and the ship 
whence she had been saved went down. She sprang to her 
feet ; buthad she felt braver she would not have stirred a step 
from the beech-tree. Whatever impulse it was, it was not of 
courage that made her run at once to where the unknown 
danger in that dark wood might be, but where also was the 
man who she knew would shield her from fiery dragons as 
surely as she scorned him, and as she thought she hated him. 

“For God’s sake, stay where you are!”’ he called out: but 
his thought for her came too late, and she was already by his 
side, looking down into the staring eyes of a dead man—a 
ghastly corpse, bearing witness with its visible blood against 
some fellow-creature’s hand. 

She turned sick at the sight; and could only look her 
question. 

“Tt is Derrick—Murdered !’’ cried he. 

(To be continued.) 


The report of the Fishery Board for Scotland for the year 
1883 has been published as « Bluebook. Among other subjects 
dealt with in the report are harbour accommodation, the 
herring fishery, the branding of herrings, the cod and ling 
fishery, beam trawling, salmon fisheries, and marine police. 

The present year has witnessed the formation of a larger 
number.of Volunteer camps than usual. The total number 
sanctioned by the authorities in Great Britain, exclusive of 
the annual gatlerings at Wimbledon, Shoeburyness, and 
Aldershott, aniounted to 133. ‘1 . 

Colonel Fox-Strangways yesterday week highly .com- 
plimented the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
forming the Southern Division of Artillery Volunteers on the 
admirable discipline they. had maintained during. their week 
in Shoeburyness. The meeting had been one of the most 
successful yet held. ‘The Northern Division took possession 
of the camp last Saturday. 
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CROSSING THE CHANNEL. 


Our August holiday-makers and seekers of health or pleasure 
in change of scene ought not to be deterred from visiting the 
opposite coasts of France and Normandy—the most salubrious 
shores of Continental Europe—by the fact that cholera has 
been prevailing in the Mediterranean seaports about six hun- 
dred miles distant overland. Calais and Boulogne, to people 
who like those places of the easiest resort from England, are 
quite as safe, and will continue to be so, from the peril of 
epidemic disease, as any of our own marine bathing and 
lounging towns in Kent and Sussex. The short sea-passage 
either from Dover or Folkestone is a refreshment to the Lon- 
doner; and it is amusing, for a couple of hours, to observe 
the figures and attitudes of those on board the steam-boats, 
from which our Artist has selected a few characteristic 
subjects. ‘The English captain of the ‘“‘ Mary Beatrice’’ is a 
well-known personage, Captain Dane, who has earned the title 
of ‘‘the Royal Captain,’’ because he has often been specially 
appointed to take charge of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s boat which conveys the Prince of Wales, or some other 
members of the Royal family, across the Channel from Folke- 
stone. The French Captain, M. Jutelet, of a boat running 
between Calais and Dover, is a smart and lively officer, a man 
of proved courage, who has more than once plunged into the 
waves to save the lives of persons falling overboard, at the 
risk of his own, and who is deservedly a favourite with pas- 
sengers of both nations. Our readers will notice the differ- 
ence of costume, as well between the English and French 
crews, as between the ladies and gentlemen travelling 
by these Channel boats; the French traveller being usually 
attired pretty much as if he were on a land journey, or 
merely walking the streets on a rough and windy day, 
whereas the Englishman, his wife and daughters, have a fancy 
for special equipment as tourists, with Glengarry caps or soft 
felt hats, loose dust-coats, capes, and knickerbockers, and 
with scarves, rugs, bags, slung field-glasses and couriers’ 
pouches, and light overall dresses, hats, and veils, for the 
ladies, showing that they consider such a trip as this worthy 
of business-like preparation. They carry about on deck their 
portmanteaux, hand- baskets, and bundles of umbrellas, 
shawls, and parasols, or repose beside them on the shelves of 
the cabin, according to the present or absent sensation of 
‘¢mal-de-mer,”’ from which let us hope that all may soon be 
delivered. But at its very worst, in these calm summer days, 
it is pleasanter and healthier to be ferried across the Channel 
in properly appointed steam-boats, and probably not less 
expeditious, than it could ever be to undergo the gloomy 
penance of a submarine railway tunnel nearly thirty 
miles long (including its end approaches) with a stifling at- 
mosphere, and not a glimpse of daylight all the way. The 
disagreeable experience of sea-sickness is a trifle compared to 
the injurious physical effects of two hours’ confinement in an 
underground passage which could not possibly be ventilated, 
and the horrible monotony of which would be a dismal ex- 
change for the bright prospect of open sea and sky. 


GROWING LONDON. 


Year by year, almost month by month, the rural scenery of 
four English shires, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, is 
swallowed up by the Metropolitan Octopus, the huge con- 
geries of more than half a million closely-built houses, thrust- 
ing out its town buildings, with insidious pretensions to sub- 
urban pleasantness, along the main roads of the Home Counties, 
north and south, east and west, north-west, north-east, south- 
west and south-east, absorbing the quiet old villages and 
hamlets, encroaching on their public ‘‘ Greens,’’ devouring 
private parks and gardens, transforming the verdant, hills and 
meadows into hideous brickfields, and subsequently into a 
labyrinth of gravelled roads with similar rows of petty villa- 
dwellings, or streets not much unlike those of any other modern 
English town. ‘The richer classes of London have migrated to 
the western suburbs, while the middle classes have gone farther 
north and farther south ; and the latter have certainly got the 
best of it in their choice of a locality of residence, so far as the 
natural situation is concerned. Highgate, Hampstead, and 
Hornsey, on the north side, Brixton Rise, Streatham, Dulwich, 
and Norwood, on the south, have advantages of air and 
aspect far superior to any site west of Kensington and 
Notting-hill. On the other hand, though Hammersmith, 
Brook-green, Shepherd’s Bush, and Wormwood-scrubbs 
are neither very attractive nor aristocratic, the movement 
of town extension is still westward, and Holland Park 
is hardly now suburban, being completely inclosed by 

optlous quarters of West London. ‘The railway-line from 
Wrst Brompton to Addison-road, Uxbridge-road, and 
Latimer-road commands a large portion of the newly-built 
or half-built ground, where the features of ‘‘ Growing 
Tondon”’ delineated in our Artist’s Sketches may be viewed 
by passengers from the carriage windows. It is not many 
years since pleasant fields, orchards, and large gardens, with 
a distant view of the hills of West Middlesex, occupied the 
greater part of thatspace for several miles. Theactualneighbour- 
hood was at least semi-rural, and the fair open country was 
fully within sight. ‘That was ‘‘ before the town invasion.”” 
Then came the ‘‘invaders,’? the men of bricks and mortar, 
with advanced skirmishers of the shovel and spade, 
who cut away tlre green turf, dug square pits in 
the earth for the foundations of houses, made lengths 
of mud and dust which were intended for roads, and 
generally disfigured the landscape till one could have wished 
to see it built over as quickly as possible. Long it lay in that 
desolate condition, relieved only by the sight of vast rows of 
piles of neatly-cut pasty clay, the newly-moulded bricks, here 
and there gathered in stacks for burning with a disagreeable 
stench. Gipsies pitched their camps in the suburban wilder- 
ness, like the Bedouins hanging around an Eastern city, but 
not, so far as we know, watching for a chance of plunder, 
unless it were that of the household linen fluttering on ropes 
in the back gardens. Boys came to play cricket, and smaller 
boys to fish or catch worms in the muddy ponds and ditches, 
A plot of ground was hired for a lawn-tennis club. Temporary 
huts and sheds were put up for the accommodation of bricklayers 
and carpenters, who began, after a time, the work of actual con- 
struction. It was rapidly carried on where the speculative 
builders had plenty of money or credit; the tall houses, de- 
tached or semi-detached, or in the closed lines improperly 
called ‘terraces,’ which ultimately become the sides of 
streets, rose up in a few months, roofed and windowed, and 
calling for tenants; and they seemed, like the serried battalions 
of a gigantic army, to be marching and counter-marching, 
maneuvring to and fro, with a view to some combined plan of 
tactics, on the battle-field of an immense plain outside the in- 
habited town of London. ‘That is the way in which London 
extends to the westward, not by growth, but rather by 
territorial conquest, by an apparent military occupation, in 
which blocks of houses move forward so suddenly, and with 
such manifest force and determination, that they seem like 
enormous bodies of combatants inspired with a commanding 
will. Our anxicty is to know when and where they will 
stop. It may: be that the next generation will see London at 
Uxbridge. 
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> 4, One of the Crew—English. 2, One of the Crew—French. 3,A British Passenger. 4, A French Passenger. 5. The English Captain. 6, Hoisting the Flag. 
7. “Those troublesome big hats.’”’ 8. In the Cabin. 9. Braving the Breeze, 10, French Captain of Calais Boat. 11. Sketching under Difficulties, 12. Honeymoon Travellers. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL,—I. THE BOULOGNE BOAT. 
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**On Sunday, d ed in all my best, I walk abroad with Sally.” 


“SALLY IN OUR: ALLEY.” 


FROM THE PICTURE KY E. 8S. KENNEDY, AT THE LAT ROY. ADEMY EXHIBITION. 
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1, Semi-rural, before the Town Invasion. 2. Some of the Invaders. 


5. The Growing Town. 
g 


4. In the Workshops. 


8. Outposts of the Attack. 
8. Lawn Tennis Club. 


6. Cricket-Field at West Kensington. 7. Workmen’s Dwellings. 
GROWING LONDON: SKETCHES IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 
SEE PAGES 182 AND 187 
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HOLIDAY READING. 


The season that alluresEnglishmen to the moors and mountains, 
to seaside haunts and to the greenery of woods, is the 
dull season of the year in the book market. Even the hard- 
working student throws his volumes aside when the reapers 
are in the field, and the hot sun of August pierces through the 
forest foliage, making a flickering shadow on the ground. ‘To 
live an outdoor life, a life of sensation rather than of thought, 
of dreamy musings rather than of definite action, is the natural 
wish of the man who has been toiling hard for ten months. 
His mood of mind inclines him to think he can very well 
dispense with books altogether. Nature, he may declare, has 
much to tell that is not to be gained from study. Does not 
Shakspeare say that continual plodders win little save base 
authority from others’ books? Does not Milton say that 
‘“many books are wearisome’’? Does not Cowper say of the 
tame scenery round Olney that even there Learning may wiser 
grow without his books? And does not Wordsworth say that 
one impulse from the vernal woods—and why not from the 
sunimer and autumn woods, also ?—will teach us more of moral 
evil and of good than all the sages can ? 

There may be truth in these poetical declarations, but it 
is not the whole truth. Nature does but grant to us what we 
take to her. ‘* We receive but what we give ;’’ and it is the 
full mind, the mind most susceptible to beauty, most quick 
to perceive, most ready to appropriate, that gains from natural 
scenery the most exquisite delight. In other words, the 
source of our pleasure amidst scenes of loveliness or grandeur 
is to be found in previous culture, the culture that is chiefly 
gained from books; and, other things being equal, the man 
who possesses the largest stock of knowledge will have the 
greatest enjoyment in his holiday hours. Nor is this all: 
the mind, like the body, requires ‘to be fed daily; if not 
always with substantial food, yet with the fare that will stimu- 
late fancy, quicken the intellect, and keep the brain from 
stagnation. Few of us can afford to live long on our own 
thoughts; conversation even with the dearest friends flags 
after awhile, and it may be questioned whether the delighttul 
leisure of the summer vacation will be fully enjoyed if we do 
not carry books with usinto our retreat. Of course everything 
depends upon the choice we make. ‘There are authors—very 
respectable writers in their way—who need a library chair, a 
desk, and a winter fire. One has to brace up one’s courage to 
read them. They are sound in quality, but dry, solid; but 
not alluring. ‘Cheir works are indispensable on the shelves of 
a good library, but we do not take them to our hearts or treat 
them as companions. ‘The political economist, the sagacious 
writer on finance, the historiau of the English Constitution or 
of English labour, the antiquarian who has read a nation’s 
story in the ‘‘ deep-delved earth’? must be content to remain 
behind when we make our August flitting. Tastes differ, no 
doubt, and there are tourists who may find a place in their 
trunks for Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ Philosophy’’ or for De Morgan’s 
“« Trigonometry ;’? but most of us at such atime will crave, and 
justly crave, for lighter food. Light literature is essential 
for holiday reading; but it need not be trashy literature. The 
book read in a beautiful spot should be worthy of being 
remembered in association with the place. 

One of the most delightful of novelists has made the 
hero of ‘‘ Northanger Abbey’’ say, “ The person, be it 
gentleman or lady, who has not pleasure in & good novel 
must be intolerably stupid.’’ Miss Austen is right. ‘There 
are few things in literature more grateful than a first-rate 
story. In the season of recreation and rest the novel 
is perhaps the most welcome form of literature, but the 
tales chosen for country companions should be of the 
highest class, and not the refuse of the circulating library. 
We have been sometimes told of late that in politics the period 
of ten years lands us in ancient history; the same remark 
appears to hold good with novels. Readers prefer the newest 
fiction simply because it is new, while they turn with in- 
difference from volumes rich in imagination, in delineation of 
character, in the artistic management of plot. Some there are, 
it isto be {vared, who are contented to read trash, and worse 
{han trash, from the total lack of moral and literary perception. 
A far larger number take the poor novel of the hour because 
it is most accessible. This is a mistake at all times, but in 
prepaing for theland or seachange of the year selection seems to 
be especially called for. English fiction has many masterpieces, 
books that lay hold of us as only works of genius can. If any such 


are known to the travellermerely by report, lethim select at least 
two or three for his companions on his journey, and they will 
not fail to prove his friends. It seems absurd to carry a com- 
mouplace story into the country when ignorant of some of the 
best novels of Scott and Thackeray, of Dickens and Jane Austen, 
of Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. 

Fiction pleases most readers; the sway of poetry is 
more limited, but more powerful. Poets are the inter- 
preters of Nature; they give us eyes; they show us 
the depths and heights of life; they rouse in us larger 
aspirations; they awaken feelings of which without them 
we should be unconscious. There are people who tell you they 
like poetry next to prose; which means that for them it is 
witnout significance. There are others who know the joy it 
yields, and they will not need to be advised to take their Shak- 
speare or Wordsworth, their Keats or Tennyson, with them when 
they go into the country. And what daintier little volume can 
they carry in their pocket than Mr.. Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics’? Then the essayists, 
especially ‘‘Elia’’ the dearest and greatest, are delight- 
ful companions in the country; and there is a small 
but very precious book, edited by Professor Colvin, 
containing the choicest thoughts and wisdom of Savage 
Landor, that will be found to suit many moods of mind, 
So also will Sir Arthur Helps’ ‘‘ Companions of My Solitude,”’ 
a book of the essay class, rich alike in beauty and in thought. 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ the numerous and 
charming volumes of Washington Irving and of his great 
countryman Hawthorne—whose ‘‘ Impressions of England,” 
by-the-way, should have an infinite attraction for English- 
men—are all books to be read and enjoyed in the open air. 
The choice indeed is infinite, and if the vacation tourist 
select wisely he will add not a little to the pleasure of his 
happy leisure hours. 


A concert arranged by Madame Adelina Patti on behalf of 
the Swansea ‘Hospital, given on the 14th inst., was an unpre- 
cedented success. 

A series of chromolithograph reproductions of J. W. M. 
Turner’s Vignette Drawings has been published by Messrs. 
George Rowney and Co., of Oxford-street and Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, which will be acceptable to many lovers of art. 
‘The first portfolio contains eight drawings, those of Traitor’s 
Gate, Tower ot London, Greenwich Hospital, the Fair at 
Salisbury, St. Peter’s at Rome, the Ruins of the Temple at 
Pestum, Galileo’s Villa, Derwentwater, and Loch Lomond. 
‘They are well drawn on the stone by Mr. M. H. Long, but on 
avery small scale. The entire work is to comprise twenty- 
four such drawings. 

There were several political demonstrations, Liberal and 
Conservative, last Saturday—the principal one, perhaps, being 
that at Highclere Castle, where the Earl of Carnarvon received 
the secretaries of Conservative associations in and around 
London. Mr. J. K. Cross, M.P.; and Mr. Charles Russell, M.P., 
attended a Liberal meeting in Bolton. Viscount Bury, Sir 
Charles Mills, M.P., Mr. Grantham, M.P., Viscount Lewis- 
ham, M.P., and Mr. Talbot, M.P., were the principal spéakers 
at a Conservative gathering held in Lewisham. The Cheshire 
Conservatives held a meeting at Beeston Castle, which was 
addressed by Mr. J. W. Lowther and the Messrs. Tollemache. 
At Bolton and at Aberdeen Reform demonstrations were also 
held. Mr. E. Gibson, M.P., spoke at « great gathering of 
Conservatives at Halifax on Monday evening. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, held yesterday week at Derby, the chairman mentioned 
that the number of first-class passengers had been 40,175 less 
and the third-class 756,530 more than in the previous corre- 
sponding half-year.--In presenting the half-year’s accounts to 
the shareholders of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company last Saturday, Mr. Richard Moon attributed the 
diminution in the dividend, which he described as the greatest 
drop that had ever occurred in the history of the company, to 
the fact that trade, instead of reviving, was now worse than 
ever, while competition was fiercer than it had ever been.—'l'he 
Board of Trade’s report on the railways of the United King- 
dom has been issued. ‘The capital invested is £784,921,000, 
an increase of £17,000,000 since lest year. Another notable 
fact.is that while first and second class passenger receipts keep 
declining, third class steadily increase. ‘The latter are now 
much more than double first and second combined. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
The most noble Arthur Richard Duke of Wellington, Marquis 
Douro, Marquis and 
Earl of Wellington, 
Viscount Wellington, 
and Baron Douro, of 


Wellesley, in the 
Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, Earl of 


Mornington, Viscount 
" Wellesley of Dangan, 
and Baron of Morn- 
ington in the Peerage 
of Ireland, Prince of 
Waterloo in the 
Netherlands, Duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
i i a Grandee of the 
First Cross in Spain; Duke of Vittoria, Marquis of Torres 
Vedras, and Count of Vimiera in Portugal, died suddenly at 
Brighton, on the 13th inst. His Grace was born Feb. 3, 
1807, the elder son of Major-General the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, whose great services eventually achieved the brilliant 
titles we have just enumerated. His mother was the Hon. 
Catherine Pakenham, daughterof Edward Michael, second Lord 
Longford. Atter passing through Eton and ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he entered the Rifle Brigadein 1823, and attained the 
rankof Major-General in 1862. He wasanardent advocate of the 
Volunteer movement, and became Lieut. -Colonel of the Victoria 
Rifles, Middlesex, of which county he was Lord Lieutenant. 
He succeeded his father, the Great Duke, Sept. 14, 1852, and 
his cousin, the Earl of Mornington, July 25, 1863. Previous 
to his accession to the Peerage, he sat in the House of 
Commons for Aldeburgh, 1829 to 1831, and for Norwich from 
1837 to 1852. In January, 1853, he was appointed Master of 
the Horse and sworn of the Privy Council. He married, 
April 18, 1839, Lady Elizabeth Hay (member of the Royal 
Order of Victoria and Albert), daughter of the eighth Marquis 
of Tweeddale, but had noissue. he family honours devolve, 
consequently, on his Grace’s nephew Henry, now third Duke 
of Wellington, elder surviving son of the late Lord Charles 
Wellesley. 
THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE, 

The Right Hon. Charles, twelfth Earl of Lauderdale, Viscount 
of Lauderdaleand 
Maitland, and 
Baron of Thirles- 
tane and Boltoun, 
in the Peerage ot 
Scotland, and a 
bh, Baronet of Nova 
. Scotia, died on the 

12th inst., having 
been struck by 
lightning while 
out shooting. He 
was born Sept. 29, 
1822, the only son 
of the Rev. Charles Maitland, Rector of Little Longford, 
Wilts, and succeeded to the family honours at the death of 
his kinsman Thomas, eleventh Earl, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and-Principal Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Sept. 1, 1878. 
He represented the great family of Maitland of Thirlestane, of 
which was John, Duke of Lauderdale, K.G., the celebrated 
Minister in the reign of Charles II. The nobleman whose 
death we record was never married. 


BARON DE TERISSIER. 

Baron de Teissier, on the 17th inst., at his residence, 7, 
Brunswick-square, Hove, in his sixty-eighth year. The de- 
ceased was until very recently connected with several public 
bodies in the town. He was a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners for Hove, represented the Church party on the 
Brighton School Board, and was for many years Justice of the 
Peace for Sussex. He was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
Army, and served in Scinde, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan. 


General Brine and Mr. Dale crossed the Channel yesterday 
week in the balloon Colonel. 


RETMRING FROM BUSINESS. 


M®: STREETER, 
18, NEW BOND-STREET, 


HAs AFTER 38 YEARS’ TRADING, 


Tp ECHPED TO RETIRE FROM THE 


J EWELLERY TRADE, ates 
Sex 


new OFFERS THE WHOLE OF 


H® VALUABLE STOCK OF 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
18-CARAT GOLD WORK, 

ENGLISH KBYLESS LEVER WATCIIES, 
RARE JAPANESE ART WORK, 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


XH PUBLIC will for the next few months 
lave special opportuvities of securing some of this well- 

known and carefully selected stock. 

M&: STREETER’S COLLECTION of 

DY: PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS, Rough and Cut, will 

also be OFFERED tor SALE. Connoisseurs aud Collectors are 


invited to inspect, 
STREETER, RETIRING FROM 


M*: 
BUSINESS, 


8: NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


competition. 


Lo. 

In return for a £10 Note, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT’S 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 


: perfect for time, beauty, and work: 
manship. With Keyless Action. <Air- : 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight,-.- ~~, - 


SIR JOHN BENNETT'S WATCHES and 
- £20, £30, £40 PRESENTATION WATCHES, Arms, and 
Inscription emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 


£25 HALL CLOCK to CHIME on 8 Bells, ih oak or mahogany: 
with bracket and shield 3 Guineas extra. 


18 Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
65-and 64, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


£10 LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. 

£15 GENTLEMAN’S STRONG GOLD KEYLESS. 

20 GUINEA GOLD HALF CHRONOMETER for all Climates. 
£25 MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC CENTRE SECONDS. 


FIN E 


COLDSMITHS’ & S 


GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 
i” perfect for time, bew 


FINE ORIENTAL PEARL BRACELET, 
in best Moroceo Case, £12. 


The Stock of Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Necklets, Earrings, &c., is the largest and choicest in 
London, and contains new and artistic designs not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspection of 
which is politely invited. Plain figures. Cash prices. Goods forwarded for selection and 
CaraLocun Freer. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


SHOW-ROOMS : 


112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORY: CLERKENWELL, 


sardines | DIPS 


In return for Post-office Order, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT'S 

GENTLEMEN’S 


/ ee and ere ties 
Mmanship. With Keyless Action, Air- 
tight: damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


CLOCKS. 


POST FREE, 
‘‘PASTRY & SWEETS,” 


fontaining Practical ints and 
Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the 
_Dinney and supper Table. 


Address:—ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, BIR 


1 ‘ ‘ 


GOLD. TEV ELLEES 


at Manufacturers’ Prices, saving from 25 to 50 per cent. 


LVERSMITHS’ COMPY. 


Richest Custard / 
Half the Cost and Trouble {/! 
Choice— Delicious —a Great Luxury. 


aan 


FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 
TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 
LEWIS'S, in MARKE?T-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, 
which are now known all over the world. They are 
fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed, 
Tf a dress should wear badly or be inany respect faulty, 
LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all, and 
pay the full cost for making and trimming. The price 
of these beautiful Velveteens, in Black and all the most 
beautiful Colours now worn, is 25,a yard. 'lhis quality 
Velveteen is sold by the best drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
and 5s. 6d. a yard. The public, although they don’t 
know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference 
between the manufacturer’s price and the price the 
consumer pays for Velveteens. |EWIS'’S, of Market- 
street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens them= 
selves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give 
them) to the public for 2s, a yard. LEWIS'S 
ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary 
Velveteens, They will then be able to judge for them- 
selves whether LEWIS'S, of Market-street, Man- 
chester, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 
Write for patterns on an ordinary post-card. LEWIS'S 
pay esrriage on: all orders to any address in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 
When writing, please mention this Paper. 
LEW#iS’S, in Market-st., Manchester. 
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Without Eggs !! 


See that you get BIRD'S. 
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RICH MOND, VIRGINIA.U.S.A. 
MANU FACTURERS OF THE 


M 
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GE 
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: we LITTLE BEAUTIES 


AND OTHER WELLKNOWN BRANDS OF CIGARETTES &TOBACCOS 


While the sale of the adulterated brands of many American manufacturers have been prohibited 
in Great Britain, our Absolutely Pure Goods have attained the Largest Sale ever known in Cigarettes, 
and are the Most Popular in all Countries. Sold by Tobacconists throughout the World. 
HENRY K. TERRY and CO., Sole Consignees, 55, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Price-List post-free. Please mention this Paper. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


Patented throughout Europe and America. Special Appointment to the King of Portugal, 1883 ; Special Appoint- 
ment to the King of Bavaria, 1884; Gold Medals at the Principal International Exhibitions; Two Gold Medals, 
Caleutta, 1884; Two Diplomas of Honour, Calcutta, 1884; Diploma of Honour and Gold Medal at Amsterdam, 1883 ; 
Royal Portuguese Order of Knighthood, 1883 ; Legion of Honour of France, 1878. 


j OBN PENSMEAD and Qons PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION: 
J ON BRINSMEAD Sons’ PATENT SOSTENENTE SOUNDING BOARD. 

~) OHN Beemesd GONS’ PATENT TONE SUSTAINING PEDAL. 
Jj CBN BE NSMESD ONS: PATENT CONSOLIDATED METAL 
J OHN BR SMEAD Sons’ PATENT TONE COMPENSATOR. 

.) OBN RRNSMEAD Sons’ PATENT TONE RENOVATOR. 

oj OHN SR NSMEAD SONs’ PATENT TUNING APPARATUS 


and 
and 
and. FRAMES. 
and 
and 


and 


LN 
smh it 
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J O8N PRINSMEAD and SONS’ RECENTLY PATENTED SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


I consider them to 


ful pianos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons. 


be exceptional in the ease with which gradations of sound can be produced, from the softest to the most powerful 
tones, These excellent pianos merit the approbation of all artists, as the tone is full as well as sustained, and the 
every requirement of the pianist. Cu, Gounop. 


* touch is of perfect evenness throughout its entire range, answering to 
22, WIGMORE-STREET, -W.: and the 


: 1 1 1 F18," 20. and SIRES. Ws ent 
J s D PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON- 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS isis iareinons hws clita tie 


“T have attentively examined the beauti 
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MAPPIN & WEBB, 


SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS. 
STERLING SILVER, ELECTRO-SILVER, 
FINEST CUTLERY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


cures Neuralgia, Faceache, 
Tic, Toothache, Nervous and 
Sick Headache. 


From A CLERGYMAN OF THE CuurcnH or ENGLAND. ** Dec. 20, 1883. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in recommending to the public your valuable preparation 
‘Tikheel.’ In cases where I have known it to be used, it was most effectual in curing Neuralgia 
and alse Toothache. I hope you will be well repaid for your certain and safe remedy.—'The 
Eprror of ‘The Parish Magazine,’ Bedlington, Northumberland.” 

Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders, at 2s. 6d.; PARCELS POST FREE for 2s. 9d. in Stamps 

or P.O.O., from the Manufacturers, CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL, and CO., YORK. 
London: Savory and Moore, 143, New Bond-street ; Butler and Crispe, 4, Cheapside. 
Edinburgh: Duncan, Flockhart, and Co.; Belfast: Grattan and Co.; Paris: Roberts and Co., 5, Ruc de la Paix, 


LONDON WAREHOUSES: 


MANSION HOUSE 
BUILDINGS, E.C.; 


AND 


OXFORN-STREET, W. 


Wedreas Our D 
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The “Nonpareil” Velveteen is |!) 
equal in appearance and wear tc |; 
the finest Silk Velvet. It is th: 
richest, softest, and most becomin< 
fabric ever produced, and is pre- 
| eminently suited for Ladies’ indoor }) 
and outdoor Costumes, Boys’ Suits, 
and Children’s Dress, 


YY WreE 


YY 


Its great depth of immovable 


| pile absorbs all dazzling light, and 
lends a grace and dignity to the 
figure and every movement of the 
body. EVERY YARD is stamped 
fon the back ‘““NONPAREIL” to 
protect the Public from Fraud. . 


Can be procured from leading Drapers 
in all parts of the World. 
WHotesaLt AGENTS: 


J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Street, London; 
JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller St., Glasgow. 


RT RE : - = 
am Mire HD's EO EL, 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, REPLETE WITH EVERY-CONVENIENCE FOR VISITORS, SEA VIEWS FROM EVERY IVT" 


A 


THE OLDEST AND BEST.— THE QUEEN” 


: " ) says :—** Havi de a fresh trial of its 

i etl of the same nature, we feel no hestiation in recommen 

difficulty in polishing their furniture.””—Dee, 22, is E 

SOLD BY GROCERS, CHEMISTS IRONMONGERS, CABINET es BRUSH DEALERS, OILMEN, &e. 
Manufactory: VICTORIA PARK, SHEFFIELD. ee 

CAUTION.—See that the Name is on the Bottle, and Beware of cheap imitations. 
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FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR 
HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY-MADE 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET SPRING, 
WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTERACTS THE 

SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 

ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNTING, dc. 
JEWELLED AND ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST ENGLISH MAKE, 
TO KEEP PERFECT TIME UNDER THE MOST 
TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TO 

LAST A LIFETIME, EXACT SIZE OF SKETCH 
HALF-HUNTER, 

HUNTER OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 

SENT FREE AND SAFE TO 

ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FOR 

£25 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY, £15. 

PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


BENSON'S, LUDGATE-HILL, ano 


OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
EstaBLIsHED 1749. 


The Hunting Editor of the ‘‘ Field,” after a trial of one of 
these watches extending over four months, says :— 


“T have used the watch for four months, and have carried it 
hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than 

* # T can confidently recommend Messrs. Benson’s 
hunting watch as one that can be depended on.’’—Field, 
March 22, 1884. 


NEW CATALOGUE TO MARCH, 1884, NOW READY. 


THE GUN OF THEPERIOD 
AMMERS BELOW THE LINE 
S&F SIGHT 


ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
gy Xb tee 


IPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 1879-80. 
This gun, wherever shown. has always taken honours, 
Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at half the price from 
the maker? Any gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.0., 
and remittance returned if on receipt of gun it is not suatis- 
factory. Target trial « . A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. B.-L. Guns, 
from 50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L. Revolvers, from 6s. 6d. to 100s. 
8end six stamps for Catalogue and Illustrated Sheets to 
G. BE. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birmingham, Established 1840. 
Largest Stock in the World. Calentta Exhibition, 1883-4. The 
Gun of the Period has again taken honours. The exhibit was 
admittedly the most comprehensive there. 


THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED 


to see that they are supplied with the ARGOSY proper, and none 
of the many imitations. The Argosy is the only Brace with two 
Independent Cord Attachments going from Back to Front. beside 
having other special features not contained in the imitations. 

f all Hosiers and Outfitters, everywhere. 
Central Dépot, Wholesale only,6 and 7, Newgate-street, Londoo, 


LAL R’S| 


GOUT AND RUEUMATISM. 


Sure, safe, and effectual. No restraint 
GOUT of diet required during use. 
> All Chemists, at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per 
ET IE PRAM fe el I 


THE DISINFECTANT. 
i HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT. 


tap) The Gxygen-giving Disinfectant. Stops Spread of Sie 

Infection, and is effective in Reducing Disease, See ~ 

Lu Medical Testimony of highest-character with each ™ 
Bottle. As a mouth-wash it instantly removes offensive 

m tastes and odours, imparting to Teeth and Breath 
absolute freshness and purity. Used in hot or cold 
bathing, agreeably with instructions, it keeps the skin 

Lu healthy, gives vigour and firmness to the hody, mM 
treshens and preserves the complexion, and is highly 
conducive to robust health. A shilling Bottle, (port- ~ 
able) makes 300 gallons crimson fuid, as required. 

I- Sold by Chemists. Free toany address for 12 stamps by =| 
HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT CO., Ltd., Worcester. = 


THE DISINFECTANT. 


EXTRA 
EXTRA 
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JACKSON & GRAHAM. 


FITMENTS (Regd). 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF 


COMPLETELY FITTED ROOMS, 


Embodying the Ideas and Designs of Robert W. EDIS, Esq., F.S.A. 
AT THE 


HEALTH EXHIBITION: 


BED-ROOM, DRESSING-ROOM, and BATH-ROOM. 


OXFORD-STREET: 


DRAWING-ROOM, STUDY, DINING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, and FOUR BED-ROOMS. 


TOAST. 
TOAST. 


By the Seaside, at the Races, and where- 
ever Ladies and Gentlemen congregate, 
no article is more handy and acceptable 
at all luncheons and meals than Wilson’s 
American Extra Toast Biscuits. Try 
them at once if as yet their merits are 
unknown to you. 


EXTRA 


Gh ese 


S@chweppee’s Mv 


aters 
are supplied 


Galale Waters 


\ i 


I) 


| BRUSHES 


LMI 1 fp, | | 


'PARKINS | 
‘a2 GOT TOS) 
'£9.0.0.BAG. 


MOROCCO\ SILK LINED _ | 
ALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE| 


ACHOICK OF 300 | 


| 


PALATABLE, 
GENTLE, 


and 
SURE. 


For Bilious “ttacks and Headaches. ~Acts directly on the Liver, regulates the Bowels, and stimulates the Kidneys 

A cure for Indigestion, Constipation. and all Stomach derangements. i 4 i. 

“+ Acts as an intestinal tonic, and its habitual use does not lower the system,” If taken every morning, will keep 
the body in perfect health. , 

Supersedes all others, and is recommended by the leading Medical Men without exception. 

Every bottle direct from the celebrated Spring in Hungary. 

Sold everywhere, at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. 


ZESCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY (Limited), 38, Snow-hill, London, &.C. 
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CASAR & MINKA 
DOG-BREEDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ZAHNA-SCHWEINITZ - ANABURG, 
Gold and Silver Government and Societies Medals 


Awarded. 


Permanent Exhibition Sale at Schweinitz, District 
Merseburg, stations Jessen-Holsdorf, Berl.-Anh, Rail- 
way, of always upwards of 100 superior Dogs such as 
Ulm, Danish, English, Mountain, Newfoundlands, 
Mastiffs, and Pet Dogs. 

For the forthcoming hunting season I beg to offer 
thoroughly trained, also rough, Hunting, Pointers, 
Terriers, and Greyhounds, who can be brought to Zahna, 
a station between Leipsic and Berlin, over my extensive 
hunting-grounds, by my own huntsmen if required. 

Illustrated Price-Lists, with 50 Illustrations, in the 
German, French, and Dutch languages, with full par- 
ticulars respecting breed, qualities, and description, with 
references to well-known sportsmen in all parts of the 
world, sent free and post paid on application. 

My Album of 50 various Dog breeds, which have been 
awarded a first prize, and containing directions as to 
care, breeding, treatment. and training of the Luxury 
aud Hunting hound, is to be obtained for 10s. 


Address for letters and telegrams, 


OTTO FRIEDRICH, Zahna, Prussia. 


Chiidren take it readily. 
Children do not suspect its properties, 
Children like its sweet, strong flavour. 

CERTAIN—MILD—EFFICACIOUS—AGREEABLE, 
A first-class Aperient for every family. 
Does not Gripe. Leaves no Bad Iiffects. 

A safe and sure Aperient for women at all times. 
MANNA CAKE.—" The Children’s Friend,” 
Price 13d. per Cake, or 1s. 3d. per Dozen, of any 
Chemist or Medicine Vender, who can easily get it by 

post from his wholesale-house, if not in stock. 


A NON-POISONOUS GUM, 


perfectly innocuous to everything but insects. Flies, 
‘Wasps, Mosquitoes, Gnats, &c. Of all Chemists, in 
‘Lins, at 18., 2s. €d., and 5s. Wire-string Holders, very 
handy, id. each. Sole Proprietors— 


T. CHRISTY and CO., 155, Fenchurch-st., B.C. 


THE QUEEN, 
THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER, says:— 


“THE CAMBRICS OF ROBINSON X CLEAVER 
HAVE A WORLD-WIDE FAME,” 
IRISH CAMBRIC 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples post-free. All pure 
Flax, hemmed for use, Per 
dozen:—Children’s, 1s, 8d. 5 
Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 3s. 11d. 
Hem-stitched, per dozen:— 
Ladies’, 5s. 6d.; Gents’, 7s.3d. 
Samples and Price-Lists of 
every description of Linen 
Goods, &e. (at lowest Whole- 
sale Prices to the Publicdirect), 
are also forwarded, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
; BELFAST, 


| By Special Appointments to 
HM. the Queen and HI. and 


Germany. — 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


Spearman’s 
"ai" DEVON 
SERGES 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard ; 
tor Children’s wear, cepigaly strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard; as 
Gentlemen’s wear, double width, 2s, sd. to 10s. 6d. the yard. The 
Navy Blues and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of ins 
structions, samples will be sent Post-F'Rrne.—N.B. Any lengtl 
cut, and Carriage Paid to principal Railway Stations, 


Only Address: SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymocth. 
NO AGENTS. 


No other article woven 
equals this in general 
utility. 
According to the 
“Queen,” “1 

has no rival. 


R.H. the Crown Princess of | 


